jected. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 
or Miss MACAULEY, 


Continued. 


From the period of her sister’s 
death, the health of Miss Macau- 
ley visibly declined, and her phy- 
sicians recommended her to quit 
the stage for at least twelve 
months, if she wished to preserve 
her life, The resources of Miss 
M. being restricted, she had re- 
course to her pen, and wrote an 
Opera, with which, in the autumn 
of the same year, she repaired to 
> Londou. But here Miss Macau- 
| ley experienced the truth, that it 
_ is.not taleat which can ensure the 
reception of a dramatic piece ou the 
Metropolitan theatre, A certain 
degree of influence aud interest 
must be employed before the Areo- 
pagi of the theatres can be in- 
duced even to receive a dramatic 
effusiou; and the force of those 
two powers must be set strongly in 
motion before the first page of it 
is perused. Miss Macauley un- 
’ fortunately possessed at that time 
_ ueither friends nor interest to over- 
come the scruples of the dramatic 
' censors, and her drama was re- 
In the following summer 
Miss M. published her Effusions of 
Fancy, and here again she was 
doomed to meet with disappoiut- 
ment, having undertaken the pub- 
lication of her work on her own 
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account, the sale was necessarily 
confined in a great degree to her 
own immediate connexions, and 
these were not sufficiently exten- 
sive to reimburse her for the ex- 
peuces which the publication of 
her work had occasioned her: this 
circumstance rather increased her 
embarrassments, and she was com- 
pelled to return to the stage. In 
order to ascertain her strength, 
she performed Portia for three 
nights at the Haymarket, and then 
entered into an engagement at 
Southampton for the summer, 

in the following May she en- 
tered intoav engagement with the 
late Mr. H. Siddons to perform at 
Edinburgh ; but this engagement 
served only to increase her distate 
to her profession, and she deter- 
mined (o quit the stage. She now 
looked forward with pleasure to 
the close of her engagement with 
the Edinburgh Theatre, it being 
her determination to settle in New- 
castle as a teacher of music and 
elocution. Bat here she found 
that she had to contend with the 
envy and machinations of those, 
who, to use a theatrical phrase, 
were already in possession of the 
place, and finding no opening fox 
the exercise of her talents in the 
score of instructor, she ouce more 
returned to the stage, and remained 
a few mouths with-Mr. M‘Cready. 

B 
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It was at Dumfries where Miss 
Macauley first saw Mrs. Jordan, 
who being highly pleased with her 
theatrical talent, advised her to 
repait to Deptford, in order that 
the London managers inight have 
an opportunity of. witnessing . her 
performance. Miss Macauley yield- 
ed to this advice, and having per- 
formed at the Deptford Theatre, 
she offered herself to the managers 
of Drury Lane. Notwithstanding 
the great versatility of talent 
which Miss Macauley so emi- 
nently- possesses, the tragic line 
of character which is her peculiar 
forte, was already filled at Drury 
Lane, and her offers were rejected. 

Miss Macauley then accepted an 
engagement with Mr, Elliston, for 
Birmingham, and in the winter she 
repaired to Sheffield. At the lat- 
ter place, she sung sacred music, 
in church and at the concert room, 
and her histrionic. talent appeared 
to be lost in the public mind by the 
success of her vocal powers. Her 
songs on the stage were continu- 
ally encered, and “she was obliged 
to take a musical piece for her be- 
nefit. 

At this period Miss M. received 
some overtures from the Apoilo 
Society in Cork, a body of privaie 
actors for charity, aud she arrived 
in Cork on Christmas Day, 1515, 
At this time Miss M. formed the 
romantic plan of establishing a 
series of entertainments, literary 
and musical, for the purpose of 
creating a fund for the education 
of the orphan daughters of beth 
nayal and military officers; and 
aceordingly, she made a_ tour 
through Ireland, in the summer 


of 1816, giving ‘this literary and 
musical regalia, but the expences 
exceeded the profits, and she was 
compelled to relinquish her un- 
dertaking. 

From .that time, until the pre- 
sent period, Miss Macauley per- 


formed in public bat seldom, and 
then only in the charily plays, in 
Ireland. Her time was devoted to 
teaching, writing, lectures on mu- 
sic, elocution, and to the prosecu- 
tion of a curious work, called Pa- 
per Point, which has been exhi- 
bited for some time in Bath. 
From Bath, Miss Macauley re- 
paired to Waterford, where she 
performed for the charity plays, 
aud where she also opened her 
selection. She was here advised 
to renew her offers to Drury Lane, 
but for a time she resisted the im- 
portunities of ler friends, yielding 
at length, her proposals were for- 
warded to Drury Lane, and they 
were finally accepted. 

Of the great merit of Miss Mac- 
auley, in the characters of Lady 


Randolph, Imogine, Lady Con- 
stance, and Lady Macbeth, the 


public, by the unmixed applause 
which was bestowed upon her per- 
formance, have given that unguali- 
fied opinion; and in our subsequent 
Number, we shall enter into a 
critical analysis of the merits of 
Miss Macauley, in the above cha- 
racters, and at the same time, ex- 
pose some few actions which have 
been performed behind the scenes, 
relative to Miss Macauley’s en- 
gagement, which will not redound 
much to the credit of the agents. 
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DESCRIPTION or HAMPTON 
COURT PALACE. 


_— 


(Accompanied with an elegant Engraving 
from a drawing taken on the spot.) 
THE royal palace of Hampton Court, 
is situated on the north bank of the 
Thames, two miles from Kingston, 
It was magnificently built of brick 
by Cardinal Wolsey, who set up 
two hundred and eighty silk beds 
for the entertainment of the French 
ambassador in 1527, and richly 














_ stored it with gold and silver plate ; 

and it excited so much envy against 
him, that to screen himself from its 
effects, he gave it to Henry VEIL, 
who in return suffered him to live 
in his palaee at Richmond. Henry 
greatly enlarged it, and it had then 
five spacious courts adorned with 
buildings which in that age were 
greatly admired. 

The grand facade towards the 
garden extends three hundred and 
thirty feet, and that towards the 
Thames three hundred and twenty 
eight. The portico and colonade 
of duplicated pillars of the Lonic 
order, at the grand entrance, and 
under the general design of these 
elevations, in a superior style of 
inagnificence. 

Hampton Court after having been 
the palace, became the prison of the 
unfortunate Charles [. Here also 
Cromwell chiefly resided. Charles 
II. and James [1. were occasional 
inhabitants, but it was a very fa- 
vourite residence of William HEL., 
who employed Sir Christo, Wren, 
to take down great part of the old 
palace, and the present structure 
was raised under his direction. 

The park and gardens with the 
ground oh which the palace now 
stands, are three miles in circum- 
ference. Ona pediment in the front 
of the palace is a bas relief of the 
triumphs of Hercules over Envy, 
and facing it is a large oval basin, 
answering to the form of that part 
of the garden, which is a large 
oval divided into gravel walks and 
parteries, 

The hall and the chapel are the 
first objects which excite the at- 
tention of the visitor; the former 
is one hundred and six feet in 
length, and forty in width, the 
ceiling is elaborately and delicately 
executed. Much pomp and splen- 
pour have been here exhibited in 
former occasions. In the reign of 
Henry VIH., the unfortunate Ca- 
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therine Howard was in this hall 
first openly shewn as a queen, as 
was also Catherine Parr, her more 
prosperous successor, And whe 
Philip and Mary in 1558, kept 
Christmas here with great solem- 
nity, “the hall was illuminated 
with ove thousand lamps, curiously 
disposed. The princess Elizabeth 
(thew under the care of Sir Thomas 
Pope) supped at the same table 
with the king and queen, next the 
cloth of state, and after ‘supper, was 
served with a perfamed napkin and 
plate of comfrts, by the Lord Paget, 
but she retired to her ladies, before 
the rivals, maskings, and disguising 
began ”’ 

George I. had this venerable 
hall iitted up as a theatre, and a- 
mong other plays performed \ was 
Shakspear’s Henry VIEL., repre- 
senting the principal events of Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s life. 

The chapel once ornamented with 
finely painted windows destroyed 
by the civil wars, and afterwards 
fitted up by queen Ann, has divine 
service performed in it every sab- 
bath day. 

The royal pew is in the gallery, 
over which cheribim sustain the 
British crown, waving the olive 
branch. 

On the south side of the palace 
is the privy garden, which was 
sunk ten feet to open’ a view from 
the apartinents to the Thames, In 
this garden is a fountain and two 
grand terrace walks. On the north 
side is a tennis court; and beyond 
that, a gate which leads into the 
wilderness; farther on is the great 
gate of the gardens. Passing 
through a court yard, on each side 
of which is stabling, leading to the 
first portal, decorated with the 
heads of the four Czesars.— Aud 
through this portal we pass into a 
quadrangle, which leads to a second 
quadrangle, where, over the portal, 
is a beantiful clock by Tompion, 
B2 
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on which are the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, with the rising and 
setting of the san, the phases of 
the moon, &c. On the left hand 
of this quadrangle i is the great, old 
hall, in which queen Caroline erect- 
ed a theatre, wherein it was in- 
tended that two plays should be 
acted every week during the con- 
tinnance of the court there ; but 
only seven plays were performed in 
it, by the performers from Drury 
Lane, the summer when it was 
raised, and one afterwards for the 
entertainment of the duke of Lor- 
rain, afterwards emperor of Ger- 
many. In the front is a portal 
with four Cesar’s heads. On the 
opposite side of this quadrangle is 
a stone colouade of the Ionic order, 
which leads to the great staircase, 
adorned with gilt iron balustrades, 
erected on porphyry. This stair- 
case, with the ceiling was painted 
by Verrio, At the top, on the 
Jeft, are Apollo and the Muses, 
at.whose feet Pan is seated, and 
below them Ceres, holding a wheat- 
sheaf; at her feet is Flora, sur- 
rounded by her attendants, and 
holding a chaplet of flowers: near 
her are the river-gods Thame and 
Isis, with their urns; and a table 
in the middle, on which is a quan- 
tity of rich plate, decorated with 
flowers. On the ceiling are Jupi- 
ter and Juno, with Ganymede ri- 
ding on Jupiter’s eagle, and offering 
the cup; Juno’s peacock is in the 
front: one of the Parce, with her 
scissars, waiting for Jove’s orders 
to cut the thread of life. Beneath 
is Venus on a swan, Mars address. 
ing her as a lover, and Cupid on 
another swan, On the right hand 
are Pluto and Proserpine, Ceelus 
aud Terra, Cybele.with a mural 
crown, &c. Neptune and Amphit- 
rite are in front, and two wisalentn 
are serving them -with nectar and 
fruit. Baechus is leaning on a 
rich ewer, and, accompanied by his 


attendants, places his left hand on 
the head of Silenus, who sits on an 
ass that has fallen down, and seems 
to catch at a table to which Diana 
above is pointing. The table is 
supported by eagles: on one side 
of it sits Romulus, the founder of 
Rome, with a wolf; and, on the 
other side, Hercules leaning on his 
club.. Peace holds a laurel in her 
right hand, and in her Jeft a palm, 
over the head of Eneas, who seems 
inviting the twelve Cesars, among 
whom is Spurina the soothsayer, to 
a celestial banquet. Over their 
heads the genius of Rome hovers 
with a flaming sword, the emblem 
of destruction, and a bridle, the 
emblem of government.. The next 
is the emperor Julian writing at a 
table, while Mereury dictates to 
him. Over the door, at the head 
of the stairs, is a funeral pile. 

The State Apartments are ap- 
proached from the Foantain Court, 
by means of the king’s stair-case, 
painted by Verrio, with represen- 
tations of the Heathen Mythology. 
The first room entered is the Guard 
Chamber ; the sides are fitted with 
arms and decorated with the por- 
traits of distinguished admirals.— 
The King’s Presence Chamber, 
hung with tapestry: here is the 
chair of state, richly embroidered 
with symbols of royalty; and fa- 
cing it a capital portrait of William 
the Third, by Godfrey Kneller.— 
The Second Presence Chamber, 
hung with tapestry, representing 
the History of Abraham. Here 
are also paintings of Ruins and 
Landscapes, by Jacques Rousseau. 
The Audience Chamber, having 
suspended from its: ceutre a silver 
chandelier of sixteen branches.— 
Here is also a chair of state and 
interesting picture of old. Lewis 
Canaro and family, ineluding four 
generations. -The King’s Draw- 
ing-room, of fine proportions, with. 
a chair of state. Here is to be 
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seen Sir William Beechy’s picture 
of His Present Majesty reviewing 
the dragoons, &e. The State Bed- 
chamber, of spacious proportions, 
hung with tapestry, descriptive of 
the history of Joshua. The King’s 
Dressing-room, painted by Verrio, 
with various original paintings.— 
King’s Writing-closet, with an in- 
teresting picture of Charles the 
First: dining in public with his fa- 
mily, Queen Mary’s Closet, hung 
with delicate needle-work, wrought 
by that queen, with the assistance 
of the ladies of her court. Lord 
Orford: is of opinion, that her Ma- 
jesty, like the illustrious dames of 
antiquity, solaced herself during 
the absence of her royal husband 
by needle-work and other seden- 
tary amusements. Nor is it impro- 
per here to mention, that Queen 
Mary was a truly domestic cha- 
racter, and the subject of general 
admiration :— 


How goed sur was, how generous and 
how wise, 

How beautiful her shape, how bright her 
eyes; 

When her too great lord to foreign wars 
was gone, 

And lett his Mary here to rule alone ! 

With how serene a brow, how void of 


fear, 

When storms arose did she rue VEsset 
steer ! 

And when the raging of the waves did 
cease, 

How gentle was her sway in times of 
Peace! 

Like Heav’n, she took no pleasure to 
destroy, 

With grief she punish’d, and she sav'd 
with joy. 


Pomrret. 


The Queen’s Gallery, hung with 
tapestry, representing the history 
of Alexander the Great. The 
Queen’s State Bed-chamber, with 
the ceiling painted by Sir James 
Thornhill. Queen’s Drawing-room, 
ceiling painted by Verrio, repre- 
senting Queen Anne, in the cha- 


racter of Justice, with Neptuneand 
Britannia holding a crown over her 
head. Queen’s State Audience- 
room, whose walls are hung with 
tapestry, representing Abraham 
receiving bread and wine from 

Melchisedec. The Dining-room, 
@ spacious apartment, in which 

George the First and his late Ma- 
jesty frequently dined in pablic: 
here is the model of a palace in- 
tended to have been been built in 

Richmond Gardens. The Prince 
of Wales’s Presence Chamber, hung 
with tapestry, representing the 
history of Tobitand Tobias, The 
Prince of Wales’s Drawing-room, 
hung with tapestry, representing 

the miracle of Elymas, the sorcerer, 
struck wilh blindness, after the 

manner of the Cartoons. The 

Prince of Wales’s Bed-chamber, 

furnished with green damask. The 
King’s Private Dining-room, with 

sea pieces exhibiting the Spanish . 
Armada. The King’s Private 
Dressing-room, with a painting of 
the grand fight off Solebay. The 

King’s Private Bed-chamber, or- 

namented with various paintings. 

And lastly, the Beauty-room, con- 

taining portraits of King William 

and Queen Mary, with eight dis- 

tinguished ladies of her court; 

these beauties were painted by 

Godfrey Kneller. Lord Orford says, 

that the queen had this done dur- 

ing the king’s absence, and it made 

her unpopular, The famous Lady 

Dorchester advised the queen 

against it, saying,—‘* Madam, if 
the king was to ask for the por- 

traits of the wits in his court, 

would not the rest think he called 

them fools /”” 

We shall now notice the great 
pictorial treasure, the Cartoons of 
Raphael, which have been for some 
time deposited at Hampton Court. 

These Cartoons or coloured 
drawings on paper, were executed 
by Raphael, at the desire of Leo 
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the ‘Tenth, and sent into Flanders 
to be copied in the richest tapes- 
try. There they remained obscure 
and forgotten, until Reubens ap- 
prized Charles the First of their 
situation. The king purchased 
them, and afterwards Cromwell 
gave three hundred pounds for 
them. They were placed first at 
Hampton Court, then in_ the 
Queen’s Palace, and afterwards at 
Windsor Castle. They are placed 
in the King’s Gallery, or what is 
iow emphatically called, the €ar- 
toon Gallery. 

The Cartoons, seven in number, 
have for their subject :— 

1. The Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes Lukev. 

2. The Charge to Peter. John 
XXxi. 

3. Peter and John healing at 
the Gate of the Temple. Acts iii. 

4. Death of Ananias. Acts y 


5. Elymas, the sorcerer, struck 
blind. Acts xiii. 

6. The Sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas. Acts xiv. 

7. Paul Preaching at Athens. 

Copies of these singular paint- 
ings were made by Sir James 
Thornhill, who employed three 
years on the work. These were 
presented by the Duke of Bedford 
to the Royal Family. Similar co- 
pies, by the same hand, are to be 
seen in the Picture Gallery, Ox- 
ford; beth are of inferior execution. 
The prints of the Cartoons, by 
Gribelin, in the time of Queen 
Anne, and by Dorigny, are un- 
worthy of the originals. An Eng- 
lish artist of distinguished merit, 
Mr. Holloway, has for some vears 
been engaged in executing plates 
for these Cartoons, by his Majes- 
ty’s special commission. 
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ANTIQUITIES IN DRESS. 


MOURNING. 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 


. "FHE French queens, before the 
reign of Charles VIII. wore white 
upon the death of the king; and 
were called “ retnes blanches.”’ It 
was changed to black on the death 
of Charles VIII. 1498, 

In a wardrobe account for half a 
year, to Lady-day, 1684, (a MS. 
purchased by Mr. Brander, at the 
sale of the Irbrary of George Scott, 
Esq., of Woolston-hall,) are the 
following entries for the king’s 
mourning :— : 

“A grey coat lined with muarrey 
and white flowered silk, with gold 
loops, and four crape hatbands. 

* A sad-coloured silk coat, lined 


with gold-striped lustesiring, with 
silver and silk buttous, and a pur- 
ple crape hatband. 

“ A purple coat.” 

The Emperor Leopold, who died 
1705, never shaved his beard during 
the time of mourning, which often 
lasted for a considerable period. 

The empress-dowagers never lay 
aside their mourning, and even 
their apartments are hung with 
black till their deaths. 

The Bavarian family never give 
a black livery, or line their coaches, 
in the deepest mourning. 

The Pope’s nieces never wear 
mourning, noteven for their nearest 
relations ; as the Romans reckon 
it so great a happiness for a family 
to have a Pope in it, that nothing 
ought to afflict his Holiness’ s kin- 


dred. 
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Queen Anne, on the death of 
Prince George of Denmark, wore 
black and white, with a mixture 
of purple in some part of her dress. 
The precedent was taken from that 
worn by Mary Queen of Scots for 
the Earl of Darnley, which was 
exactly in point. 

King Charles I put the court 
into mourning for one day on the 
death of the Earl of Portland, lord 
high treasurer. 

GLOVES. 

About the 790, Charlemagne 
granted an unlimited right of hunt- 
ing to the abbot and monks of 
Sithin, for making gloves and gir- 
dles of the skins of the deer they 
killed, and covers for their books. 

Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
according to Mr. Walpole’s ac- 
count, on the authority of Stowe, 
‘“‘ laving travelled into Italy, is 
recorded to have been the first that 
brought into England embroidered 
GLOVES and perfumes ; and pre- 
senting the Queen (Elizabeth) 
with a pair of the former, she was 
so pleased with them in one of her 
portraits,” 


Sa he 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


Yo the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


‘Sir, 


Your insertion of the following 
trifle in your Journal, will very 
much oblige 

Your obedient Servant, 

‘Walworth, Jan. 4,1818. J.C. 





Curious coincidences respecting 
the letter C, as connected with 
the lamented Princess Char- 
lotte, 


Her mother’s name is Caroline, 
her own was Charlotte ; that of 
her consort Coburg; slie was mar- 
ried at Carlton House; her town 


residence was Camelford House, 
the late owner of which, Lord 
Camelford, was untimely killed im 
a duel; her country residence 
Claremont, not long ago the pre- 
perty of Lord Clive, who ended 
his days by suicide ; she died in 
Childbed, the name of her ac- - 
coucheur being Croft. 


CLP 


MODERN FEMALE OCCUPATIONS. 


For the British Lady’s Mazazine. 

IT is curious and entertaining te 
observe the changes which take 
place in the fashions, not only of 
the ornaments of the body, but 
likewise in what are deemed the 
virtues of the heart. There is a 
fashionable piety, a fashionable 
charity, and a fashionable mora- 
lity, as well as a fashionable head- 
dress, ora fashionable pelisse; and 
perhaps the choice of either is 
equally a matter of caprice ; the 
wearer being determined not only 
by its suitability to nature, but 
by its conformity to the mode, 
Probably moral caprice, or mis- 
taken zeal, was never more obser- 
vable, than in the character and 
pursuits of a certain class of ladies 
of the present day. Formerly, the 
virtues most esteemed in the female 
character consisted of chaste, re- 
tiring, modest spirit, exercised in 
cultivating the peaceful enjoyments 
of domestic life, and thereby pre- 
serving and adding lustre to those 
endeavouring charms which render 
home delightful. But, now, the 
public seems to have taken the 
lead of private virtue: in place of 
fireside enjoyments, public meet- 
ings are the delight of the sex ; 
and instead of finding our wives 
and daughters wholly occupied in 
family concerns, we see them en- 
gaged in wandering after the col- 
lecting’ pence for Bible and Mis- 
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sionary Societies, This modern 
public spirit of the ladies ap- 
pears to me to have been intro- 
duced by a few popular individuals, 
who are endeavouring to turn the 
natural goodness and benevolence 
of the fair sex from its best direc- 
tion, into the channel of their own 
interest and delusions. 

It may be flattering to the loving 
kindness of prosetyting females, 
that they should extend their 
Christian charity to the Turks, 
and be made instrumental to the 
gathering in of the Jews; but I 
would have the ladies, at large, 
consider the advice of St. Paul 
(1 Tim. chap, 2,) and judge whe- 
ther it be not more discreet, and 
more calculated to form affectionate 
wives and tender mothers, than 
the practices of these modern evan- 
gelizers, who, either from vanity 
or enthusiasm, are so evidently 
deviating from the dictates of this 
great and learned apostle. I wish 
them to recollect, that as, when in 
a state of perfect innocence, the 
desire of acquiring the knowledge, 
that was out of her sphere, tempted 
Eve to partake of the forbidden 
fruit ; so, in these more sinful 
times, the desire of diffusing know- 
ledge in a way not connected with 
their duty may again lead the fair 
ones into the paths of the tempter, 
and occasion them to lose a second 
Eden, in wandering from the Para- 
dise of home. 

LETTER FROM NORTH WALES. 
To C. W. Esq. 
Doigelly, 10th July, 1817. 

WELL, my dear friend! here I 
am in the very centre of the most 
rude and romantic country in North 
Cambria; a country where the 
beauties and horrors of nature, in 
all the majestic grandeur of the 
sublime and beautiful, are every 
where displayed; where rock and 
mountain, wood and lake, succeed 
each other in endless variety ; and 


where—but I will not anticipate : 
in due time you shall be acquainted 
with all its beauties. 

I arrived at this place on the 
evening of the Ist inst; and have 
established myse!f for a-while at 
the Ship, a comfortable inn here. 
Since my arrival, [ have employed 
myself in collecting what informa- 
tion I could relative to this town; 
a town which tourists in general 
have considered too insignificant 
to merit a minute description, but 
but which, in my opinion, what- 
ever it might once have been, may 
now be classed amongst the most 
respectable and populous of Welch 
towns ; both on account of its com- 
mercial importance, (it is a market 
for Welch flannels manufactured 
here and in the neighbouring vil- 
lages,) and its being the resort, 
during the summer months, of nu- 
merous visitors, who frequent it for 
the purpose of viewing the cele- 
brated Merionethshire mountain, 
Cader Idris, about six miles dis- 
tant, and several romantic water- 
falls in the neighbourhood. The 
reverend Richard Warner (in his 
Walk through Wales, in 1791) in- 
forms us, that “ The famous Owen 
Glendowr conferred no small dig- 
nity upou this place (Dolgelly) by 
assembling his parliament here in 
the year 1404, when he formed 
an alliance with Charles, King of 
France,” The picturesque beauty 
of its situation cannot be excelled. 
Placed in a wide valley, among 
verdant meadows, watered by the 
river Urion, and embellished with 
several pretty seats ; while, in the 
back ground are seen the black and 
lofty rocks of Cader Idris stretching 
along the verge of the horizon, it 
presents itself an admired object to 
the view of the spectators, and con- 
stitutes one of the most delightful 
Welch landscapes I have yet seen. 
From every point of view it would 
afford an admirable subject for the 

ainter’s pencil, 
¥ ¢ TD be continued. ) 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MISS MACAULEY. 


THEcity of York lays claim to 
the honor of having given birth to 
the subject of this memoir. The 
death of her father, whilst she was 
yet an infant, threw a deepening 
gloom over the glittering prospects 
of her early life, and the property 
which ought to have descended to 
her, fell into the hands of some un- 
principled persons, who took ad- 
vantage of the confidence which 
was reposed in them by her mother, 
and Miss Macauley saw herself at 
an early age reduced to a state of 
comparative indigence. Posses- 
sing a stroug and comprehensive 
mind, enlarged by education, and 
improved by study and reflection, 
Miss Macauley determined to se- 
lect some liberal and respectable 
occupation in which her native 
talents could exhibit themselves, 
and the emoluments of which would 
enable her to support with comfort, 
the declining years of her mother. 
With a figure, in which dignity 
aud grace were blended, and_pos- 
sessing a voice, the tones of which 
were admirably adapted to decla- 
mation, Miss Macauley resolved 
to make the stage her profession. 
Some accidental circumstances ha- 
Ving introduced Miss M. to an ac- 
Guaintance with the late Mrs. 
Hunter, (the celebrated Mrs. Oak- 
ly) her passion for the stage was 
revived, aud in a short time after- 
wards we find her at Arundel and 
Gosport. As it was evident that 
her abilities were of a higher cast, 
and embraced a more extensive 


range, than generally fall to the 
lot of the youthful debutante, Miss 
Macauley repaired to London, and 
placed herself under the-eare of 
Mr. Corri, it then being her inten- 
tion to appear in public as a singer, 
from the high encomiums which 
were paid to her on the compass of 
her voice and the extreme accuracy 
of her ear. Mr. Corri’s terms, 
however, being too high, and an 
advantageous offer being at that 
time made to her by the late Mr. 
Atkins, manager of the Theatre of 
Belfast, Miss M. relinquished her 
musical plans, and accepted the 
engagement. The arrival of Mrs. 
Siddons at Belfast, where she was 
announced to perform some of her 
principal characters, and the idea 
of performing with that inimitable 
actress, gave an extraordinary im- 
petus to the natural abilities of 
Miss Macauley. She played Al- 
meria in the Mourning Bride to 
Mis. Siddons’ Zara, and so great 
was the impression which the per- 
formance of Miss Macauley made 
upon Mrs. Siddons, that when the 
curtain fell, she held out her hand 
to her, and in the presence of the 
performers paid her the most flat- 
tering compliments. Miss Smith 
being at thatAime under an engage- 
ment with the manager of Covent 
Garden, Mrs Siddons proposed to 
write to Bath, recommending Miss 
Macauley as her successor. Her 
fame having however extended in 
tlie theatrical circles, offers were 
made to her from Edinburgh aud 
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Dublin, the latter of which she 
accepted, a choice which Miss Ma« 
cauley afterwards regretted. In 
Dabilin her success was very great. 
By an upright and virtuous con- 
duct, she placed herself above the 
reach of calumny ; that her rising 
reputation, however should not ex- 
cite the envy of her theatrical ri- 
vals, can only be supposed by those 
who are ignorant of the artful at- 
tempts which are made by inter- 
ested, and often disappointed indi- 
viduals, to erect the fabric of their 
own welfare on the ruin and down- 
fall of another. Miss Macauley 
was soon doomed to experience the 
truth of those observations; for 
private intelligence was artfully 
conveyed to her, that Miss Wals- 
tein had been secretly engaged to 
supplant her on the Dublin boards, 
in the ensaing season; and that 
other steps were in agitation, from 
which Miss Macauley had nothing 
to augur but the most oppressive 
treatment. 

Revolting at the idea of this 
treachery, which was projected 
against ler, Miss Macauley return- 
ed to England at the end of the 
Dublin season; and Mr. Jones, feel- 
ing for the loss which he had sus- 
tained in an actress, so promising 
and improving, threatened to com- 
mence an action against any mana- 
ser who concluded any engagement 
with Miss M. The candour, which 
is so couspicuous in the character 
of Miss M. and the general bias 
of her disposition would not permit 
her to commit an action, and re- 
fuse an explanation of her mo- 
tives; she therefore stated to Mr. 
J. her reasons for leaving him, and 
that ifhe would contradict the report 
which had been industriously and 
perhaps maliciously circulated, of 
the engagement of Miss Walstein, 
she would return to Dublin volun- 
tarily ; but in the most positive 
terms, disclaimed any authority 
which Mr. Joues could claim over 


her on the ground of the infraction 
of any engagement between them. 
On this open and candid statement 
the most liberal offers were sent to 
Miss Macauley from Mr. Jones; 
but the letter was not delivered une 
til five weeks after '!—the theatre 
in the mean time was opened, and 
Miss Walstein was engaged ! ! 

Thus thwarted in her just ex- 
pectations of an engagement in 
the Dublin Theatre, Miss M. ac- 
cepted one with Mr. M‘Cready, 
with whom she remained 3 years. 

From the commencement of her 
theatrical career, the health of 
Miss Macauley had been in a de- 
clining state, which, with some 
domestic afflictions of an acute na- 
ture occurring at this time, brought 
her to the brink of the grave. In 
order to battle against this mental 
lassitude, which was stealing over 
her, she exercised the resources of 
her mind, and compiled a work, 
which appeared in Newcastle, 
under the title of ‘‘ Macauley’s 
Literary Amusements,” in which 
several pieces of her own compo- 
sition were inserted, 

A residence at the sea-side was 
at this time recommended to Miss 
Macauley, as likely to be con- 
ducive to the restoration of her 
health ; and she accepted an offer 
made to her by the manager of the 
Scarborough Theatre. She re- 
turned to Dublin, where the lin- 
gering state of health of an only 
sister engrossed a great portion of 
her time. An illness of more 
than three months was terminated 
by her death. 

Iu the course of the succeeding 
summer Miss M. concluded an en- 
gagement with Mr. H. Johuston to 
perform at the theatre in Peter- 
street, and to write a Mele-Drama. 
Marinion was the subject deter- 
mined on, and Miss Macauly cer- 
tainly very successfully caught the 
Spirit of the original. 

(To be continued.) 
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Marmion : 


MARMION. 
A MELO DRAMA, 
Br MISS E. W. MACAULEY:- 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT'S POEM. 


ACTI, SCENE I. 


A subterraneous Vault, with stone seats, 
iron table, an antique chandelier with 
dim lights ; two long narrow niches in 
the wall, with iron doors, and written 
en each in letters of blood,-—“ to 
DEATH,” on the wall of the Vault, in 
flaming letters,— ‘6 THE VAULT OF 
PENITENCE’ —the doors are guarded 
by four haggard Monks, in black, with 
torches. 


Three Assets, the Ansrss of St. Hiz- 
pa, and Prroress of Tynemouth, 
in black, are seated in judgment; 
Mowgs in attendance, each with 
turches—A Prisoner Monk, inchains, 
and held by two others.—Music.— 
A bell tolis twelve. 


AxnsoTt of TYNEMOUTH. 


Appeal is vain :—thy crimes do 
fiy beyond the reach of earthly 
mercy. 

Prisoner. Yet spare me! spare 
me !—l entreat, I implore !— 

Abbot. Impossible! thy crime 
doth pluck the rose from lenity ; 
here lies thy fate: within that cell 
thou’lt find thy tomb. Bethink 
thee of thy sins, and recommend 
thy soul to Heav’n—from us there 
is no hope. Speak not——/ The 
Prisoner throws himself on the 
ground distractedly ; Music while 
the Monks raise him) Bring 
forth our female prisoner, Con- 
stance de Beverly-— 





Music—Exit two Monks, who 
soon return with CONSTANCE, 
habited in black, and veiled— 


they draw the veil, 


Shame of thy sex '—thv familw’s 
disgrace !~— Constance de Be- 
verly, stand forth, aad hear thy 


A Melo Drama, *3 


doom—thy doem irrevocable— 


within that cell 

Constance. Yet stay ;—I seek 
not to implore your mercy—the 
task were needless and unprofit- 
able; nor do I ask your prayers, 
assured that ifa death of lingering 
pain and torment will not cleanse 
my soul from sin, vain will your 
masses prove:—therefore, spare 
them—-spare them !—For me, my 
tale is short, soon told, and being 
told, all then is ended :——Lord 
Marmion gained my virgin heart 
—vain were the thoughts that I 
was Heav’ns bride:—ah! what 
is duty against love opposed ?— 
I listened to his pleadings, and on 
his power relying, to save me from 
impending vengeance, I left the 
sacred jane, forsook the altar where 
my vows were pledged, flew to his 
outstretched arms—offered all my 
incense at the shrine of love, and 
forfeited for him all hopes of bies- 
sing here and hereafter. Soon 
weary of my fonduess, Clara St. 
Clare now caught his wavering 
eye: the lovely, hapless maid 
loved, and was beloved by brave 
De Wilton-—betrothed to him, and 
sworn, their vows in Heaven’s 
record safe attested—he soon for- 
got his vows, his faith to me, and 
Constance was no more beloved ; 
vet, was my Ivjured cause aveng- 
ed:—Lord Marmion, stung with 
jealousy at Clara’s c ole dness, tainte 
ed De Wilton’s spotless name with 
treason’s charge ;—they entered 
each the lists of death or vic tory— 
Lord Marmion overthrew his ri- 
val! Heaven’s justice slumbered 
then; the mad’ning crowd who 
viewed him, as an alien to his king 
in triumph echoes , forth Lord 
Murssiéa’ s name, ‘ De Wilton to 
the scaffold \_w hat is the feeble 





voice of innocence opposed against 
the tongue of ate ? De Wilton’s 
innocence was fatr, as is the snow 
upon the mountat’s top, purified 
by the iunmediate air of Heaven.— 
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Here are the proofs, to you I yield 
them, as the last act of justice ;— 
clear De Wilton’s name from guilt, 
let not his kinsmen blush to seek 
his tomb and own him partner of 
their blood! 

Abbot. It shall be done. 

Constance. Nay, swear it—be 
upon your oath— 

Abbot. We swear, solemnly 
swear, to deliver to De Wilton’s 
kinsmen these proofs of his inno- 
cence. 

Constance. *Tis well:—now to 
your charge, or does your justice 
issue condemnation first, and then 
proceed to trial >—— 

Abbot. Thou art indeed con- 
demned, for proofs do groan so 
thick upon thee, that hope is lost 
in proofs assurance, thou art ac- 
cused of having with this man 
concerted against the life of Clara 
St. Clare. 

Constance, Were there a proof 
yet wanting to attest your cause, 
thus should my confession furnish 
you incontinent, I did consent in 
Clara’s death, we both alike were 
wretches, though not alike deserv- 
ing, for Clara’s fame was spotless 
as her virtue, all that was gentle, 
good and amiable, fit to receive all 
heaven’s gifts, beloved and pitied 
by all virtuous hearts, whilst l[—— 
but of that nothing my sor- 
rows seemed to tell my dissolution’s 
near approach; I could not even 
in death bequeath to Marmion 
another fair; this caitiff, coward 
monk, poor sordid slave, could 
countenance the deed, and pro- 
mised for reward to put it to an 
issue, but he betrayed his trust, 
by coward conscience, not relicion 
awed, and here we stand condemn- 
ed, small, small was his excuse, 
for Clara never injured him—but I, 
the slave of love, of torture, mad- 
ness and despair, forgot fair rea- 
son’s influence, and trampled on her 
solemn dictate, yet Heaven permit- 
ted mé to be this wretch, gave mea 








heart to feel, will he not yield me 
pardon too? 

Abbot To Heaven address your- 
self, there you may perchance, ob- 
tain forgiveness, Heaven is merci- 
ful, for us, we grant you nothing, 
you have offended ’gainst the laws 
of Heaven and man, and must abide 
the earthly punishment. 

Constance. What do ye here, 
ye Ministers of vengeance, ye de- 
legates of high Heaven, who dare 
profane the mercy ye acknowledge, 
if *tis that Heaven forgives—— 
how is it ye condemn, when ye 
shall plead for mercy, if heaven so 
regard you, ah! piteous then will 
be. your state. 

Abbot. To death, to death— 
put on the chains, away with her! 
(Music, Monks fasten on her 
chains. 

Constance. To death—to death 
—but yet it matters not 





“ For come be slow, or coine be fast, 
« It is but death who comes at last.” 


Yet, dread me, slaves of power !— 
should Marmion to remorse awake, 
ye may repent your cruelty 
great as is your power, my shrieks 
shall pierce thro’ this deep vault— 
this living tomb, where the sad 
wretch is doomed to gaze upon the 
grizly phantom, whose dire ap- 
proach we all contemplate with 
dismay, to see the form of death 
for ever hovering. near, his dart 
still pointed to-the agonized 
breast !—Oh me, tis horrible '— 
nor e’en familiarity can shake his 
terrors off ;——look to that hour 
yourselves, when as ye panting 
lay——( They all start up.) 
Abbot. Sister, farewell; peace 
to thy sinful soul ! [ Exeunt. 
Prisoner. Stay ; stay; stay! 





Music. — The Monk struggles 
hard, but is at length forced 
into the Cell. CONSTANCE ad- 
vances with apparent composure, 
at length shrieks and faints. 
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SCENE II. 


The inner Cell.—CONSTANCE on 
the floor —Music. 


What horrid dream have I re- 
covered from? ....methought — 
what place is this,—ah ‘ ’tis the 
cave of death! .... Release me, 
ye fiends of torment! my cries 
shall reach the Throne of Merey, 
and draw down vengeance on your 
heads !—( Monk groans)—Hark ! 
what sound is that ?— (groans 
again)—'tis the Monk—iise sor- 
bid wretch who.... but of that no 
more ; die not in enmity—uo, no, no 
—die not in enmity ! ( Music.) 
That dismal lamp which casts a 
fearful gleam around, displays each 
horror—Oh! must I perish here, 
in prime of youth! unbar the 
door .... Vil tear it from its 
hinge ! 








Music. — She struggles at the 
door, then dashes herself on the 
ground, 


Enter the Assess of Sr. HILDA. 


Abbess. Constance de Beverly. 

Constance. Ah! my guardian 
angel—save me! save me! 

Abbess. Peace, and hear me! 
——~your youth excites my pity, and 
though forbid on pain of torments 
to encroach upon the rules of our 
most sacred mother church, yet can 
I not, forlorn and destitute as now 
you are, forsake you, and therefore 
*tis I visit you to tell you...... 

Constance. That you will save 
me!—QOh! speak ! 

Abbess. Peace, peace, I say :— 
here, swear by all thy hopes—yet 
no, an oath’s not needful; for 
could thy abject soul betray me for 
befriending thee, no oath were 
binding—Constanee de Beverly l 
come to save thee from a lingering 
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death—nay, spare your thanks, I 
have a feeling here—which more 
repays me than thy frantic grati- 
tude !—tis now the solemn midnight 
hour, I will conduct thee hence, 
but ere the dawn of morning come, 
be far away from here, L have pro- 
vided a disguise, no vestige of 
your present habit must appear, 
you must forswear your sex, and 
live an exile from vour native land, 
or living in it, it must be im such 
sort, that none can trace your form 
or features,—for mark me, the mo- 
ment which discovers you, sen- 
tences me to torture and to death! 
—would you betray your preserver, 
Constance ? 

Constance. Great, great have 
been my crimes—yet is not ingra- 
titude amongst the number; nor 
shall my feet approach one ste 
toward liberty, ’till I have pledged 
my faith, e’en as the fair expanse 
of Heaven shall meet my happy 
sight, Vil gaze on the ethereal 
blue, and by its purity attest my 
vow! 

Abbess. Enough: now let's 
begone ;—but yet, bethink you, 
Coustance, on what terms you take 
your life-—prescribed——a wanderer 
—ab outcast— 

Constance. Speak not of that; 
’twere better live on sordid scraps 
at great men’s doors, than perish 
thus :—Oh! life is lovely sweet! 
—The very wretch by hope for- 
saken, clings to life, the foe to 
peace, and yet the friend we value 
most ! 

Monk grouns within and speaks 
—Oh torment !—torment ! off—off 
ye fiends and leave me! (groans 
again.) 

Constance. Oh hark !—do not 
those groans pierce to your heart? 
....-Poor wretch !—Oh save me! 
save me, from such fate!—My 
oath—my oath! I will not forget 
my oath !— 





{ Music. Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. 
Music.—Enter GERTRUDE. 


Alack ! and a well a-day, what a 
bitter torment is this love ! sighing 
here, weeping there; high, low, 
up and down! mercy and miracles, 
what a plague! here’s the Lady 
Constance—she was awhile ago as 
beautiful and blooming as I was in 
my younger days, like a fresh 
gathered rose—she is now like a 
withered lily, and all for what ?>— 
for a weather-beaten sun-burnt sol- 
dier! To be sure Lord Marmion is 
a brave man, and they do say, a 
handsome man—but no more to be 
eompared to my fair-skinned, red- 
haired Gilbert, than I am to Lady 
Venus /—he may be true to his 
King, but he is false to his love, 
and therefore little good for.—~ 
Hark ! oh here she comes, 


Music —Enter CONSTANCE DE 
BEVERLY. 


Well, lady—what! pining still— 
like a pet chicken—come, cheer 
up, yoa will be happy yet—fear 
not. 

Constance. Never, Gertrude, 
n ver! the source of happiness is 
gone, for innocence is fled !— 
There was a time when if the sigh 
swelled in my breast, or if the tear 
sprang in my eye, I’d press my 
hand upon my heart, and there a 
sweet responsive throb would greet 
the pressure ;—it was the throb of 
fair untainted virtue, whose mayie 
influenee soothed the pang of an- 
guish ; but now Oh Heaven! 
1 dare not that way look !—the 
mad’ning thought with scorpion 
sting, So presses on my brain, it 
beats as it would beat my life 
eet t ssi... Oh Marmion! for 
thee have I sacrificed my peace on 
earth—my hopes in Heaven! and 
yet thou could’st desert the breast 
who gave its peace for thee! 





Gertrude. Nay, weep not, Lady 
Constance—your tears are torture 
to my poor old heart—forget this 
Marmion ; why follow him who so 
little deserves your care? 





Literary Recollections. 

Mr. Moore.—This gentleman, 
the author of many ingenious 
Pieces, being a long time under an 
exteusive prosecution in Doctors’ 
Commons for marrying two sisters, 
was called up one morning by his 
proctor, as ke was writing his ex- 
cellent domestic tragedy of the 
Gamester, the proctor having a 
leisure hour, Mr. Moore read him 
four acts of his piece, which were 
all that at that time were finished, 
the proetor was so affected by it, 
that he exclaimed, Good Heavens, 
how can you possibly add to this 
couple’s distress in the last aet. 
Oh, very easily, said the poet, there 
I intend to put them both into the 
Spiritual Court. 

QuEEN OF FRANcE,—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related in one 
of the French Papers. Several 
years before the revolution, Maria 
Antoinette of Austria, our unfor- 
tunate queen, felt a kind of pre- 
sentiment of the fate whieh awatted 
her. She was one morning walking 
with three or four ladies of honour 
in the garden of Trienne, when in 
erossmg an alley of trees, they 
were met by a man tolerably well 
dressed, who out of respect re- 
tired. The queen was struck with 
an involuntary emotion and sudden 
fright at the sight of this unknown 
person, her ladies whe surrounded 
her earnestly inquired into the 
cause of her agitation. What I 
feel, said the queen, is indeserib- 
able, scarcely had I seen that man, 
who is entirely unknown to me, 
but I felt an emotion of horror 
which I cantrot acceunt fer ; you 
see I am not yet recovered. This 
man was Santerre / / 
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Fabian 
FABIAN: A VISION. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

‘The stabs of critics are deep, 
and the wounds mortal, rankling 
with poison, and filled with fire,” 
said the timid Fabian, as with 
streaming eyes he pressed his ach- 
ing head upon a downy pillow, 
over which the hands of critics 
seemed invisibly to have spread a 
thousand thorns; “ hard,is the fate 
of genjus, attacked on every side, 
afflicted, tormented, and smarting 
beneath innumerable wounds: VII 
sigh no more; no more will use a 
pen ; better live unknown, sink in 
obscurity, die unlamented, than 
lead this life of fear and care ; for 
what? for fame, a passing meteor, 
floating in the air, pendent on the 
breath of wind; a vapour, whose 
fog enthrals the senses, pointing 
to futurity, purchased with present 
What is it to man that 
his fame lives to future ages? to 
live in death, he dies in life; dies 
ten thousand deaths ; for poison 


_lurks. in every breath, and darts 


appear in every word. Fame, fare 
thee well! Critics, your work is 
done! Fabian is lost for ever! his 
sun sets at its rise! its beams are 


dim with the dew drops of sorrow.” 


Thus mourned the youthful Fa- 
bian, the son of genius; who, nip- 
ped in the bud, dimly bloomed be- 


neath the deadly cypress shade of 


_ disappointed hope. Sleep shed its 


balmy influence upon his tear-swoln 
eyes; yet warm imagination glow- 
ing still, by fancy led, he soared 
aloft, wandered through fancied 
regions, and gained a useful lesson 
from the Visions of a night. 
Twas then in thought he stray- 


ed along a rugged thorny path, 


-where flowrets raised their beau- 


_ teous heads, amida thousand weeds, 
) watered by stagnant pools, yet flou- 


rishing in spite of opposition; hard 
to obtain, yet gained, replete with 
_ Sweets, and blooming with perpe- 
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tual verdure. Long was the crook- 
ed path, winding with here and 
there an opening prospect to the 
eye, or sunny ray breaking 
through the foliage of aged trees; 
this path led to the fields of Lite- 
ratute, where proudly rose the hill 
of Fame, where sweetly bloomed 
the garden of Genius—the hill of 
Fame was steep and high, its road 
circuitous and difficult ; amid the 
fields of Literature the muses stray- 
ed, to raise the glowing mind, and 
fill it high with inspiration, admi- 
ration, and delight,—Minerva held 
an arm round Clio’s Neck, and took 
her golden helm to grace the head 
of Glory ; she, at whose feet, the 
fate of nations lay entranced—Mel- 
pomene reclined beneath a yew- 
tree’s shade, whose spreading 
boughs could scarce sustain her 
wild recumbent form, wreathing m 
mental agony, thenee flowed a 
stream from which the poets drank. 
Thalia held a golden chain, which 
flowery-headed Cadmus kueeling 
kissed, encircling playful Cupids, 
and her lovely sisters, sprightly 
Euphrosyne, and brilliant Pasithe, 
whose graceful, playful brows, dis- 
daining ornament, stood Nature’s 
debtor for a thousand charms— 
Urania’s sparkling pensive eyes to 
heaven were raised, conjecture 
hung upon her brow, and stars and 
meteors played around her head— 
Caliope reclined upon the breast of 
Mars, and proud the warrior look- 
ed, as with attentive ear he heard 
her voice of harmony record the 
fame of martial deeds, making the 
din of war a strain of melody sub- 
lime and sweet—Polyhymnia’s lips 
appeared to move, and magic drops 
of mountain honey, thrice distilled, 
fell from the ruby bed—Pleasing 
Euterpe, breath of heaven, war- 
bled in her flute, and happy ‘Terp- 
sichore bent over her harp, while 
soft Erato struck the lute, the 
strains enchanting rose upon the 
C 








é* 
SCENE III. 
Music.—Enter GERTRUDE, 


Alack ! and a well a-day, what a 
bitter torment is this love ! sighing 
here, weeping there; high, low, 
up and down! mercy and miracles, 
what a plague! here’s the Lady 
Constance—she was awhile ago as 
beautiful and blooming as I was in 
my younger days, like a fresh 
gathered rose—she is now like a 
withered lily, and all for what ?— 
for a weather-beaten sun-burnt sol- 
dier! To be sure Lord Marmion is 
a brave man, and they do say, a 
handsome man—but no more to be 
eompared to my fair-skinned, red- 
haired Gilbert, than Iam to Lady 
Venus /—he may be true to his 
King, but he is false to his love, 
and therefore little good for.—~ 
Hark ! oh here she comes, 


Music —Enter CONSTANCE DE 
BEVERLY. 


Well, lady—what! pining still— 
like a pet chiekeun—come, cheer 
up, yoa will be happy yet—fear 
not. 

Constance. Never, Gertrude, 
n ver! the source of happiness is 
gone, for innocence is fled !— 
There was a time when if the sigh 
swelled in my breast, or if the tear 
sprang in my eye, I’d press my 
hand upon my heart, and there a 
sweet responsive throb would greet 
the pressure ;—it was the throb of 
fair untainted virtue, whose mayie 
influenee soothed the pang of an- 
guish ; but now Oh Heaven! 
1 dare not that way look !—the 
mad’ning thought with scorpion 
sting, So presses on my brain, it 
beats as it would beat my life 
away! ...... Oh Marmion! for 
thee have I sacrificed my peace on 
earth—my hopes in Heaven! and 
yet thou could’st desert the breast 
who gave its peace for thee ! 
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Gertrude. Nay, weep not, Lady 
Constance—your tears are torture 
to my poor old heart—forget this 
Marmion ; why follow him whe so 
litthe deserves your care ? 





Literary Recollections. 

Mr. Moore.—This gentleman, 
the author of many ingenious 
Pieces, being a long time under an 
extensive prosecution in Doctors’ 
Commons for marrying two sisters, 
was called up one morning by his 
proctor, as he was writing his ex- 
cellent domestic tragedy of the 
Gamester, the proctor having a 
leisure hour, Mr. Moore read him 
four acts of his piece, which were 
all that at that time were finished, 
the proetor was so affected by it, 
that he exclaimed, Good Heavens, 
how can you possibly add to this 
couple’s distress in the last aet. 
Oh, very easily, said the poet, there 
I intend to put them both into the 
Spiritual Court. 

QUEEN OF FRANcE,—The fol- 
lowing anecdote is related in one 
of the French Papers. Several 
years before the revolution, Maria 
Antoinette of Austria, our unfor- 
tunate queen, felt a kind of pre- 
sentiment of the fate whieh awatted 
her. She was one morning walking 
with three or four ladies of honour 
in the garden of Trienne, when in 
crossing an alley of trees, they 
were met by a man tolerably well 
dressed, who out of respect re- 
tired. The queen was struck with 
an involuntary emotion and sudden 
fright at the sight of this unknown 
person, her ladies whe surrounded 
her earnestly inquired into the 
cause of her agitation. What | 
feel, said the queen, is indeserib- 
able, scarcely had I seen that man, 
who is entirely unknown to me, 
but I felt an emotion of horror 
which I canrot acceunt for ; you 
see I am not yet recovered. This 
man was Santerre ! / 
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FABIAN: A VISION. 


Yo the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 

‘ The stabs of critics are deep, 
and the wounds mortal, rankling 
with poison, and filled with fire,” 
said the timid Fabian, as with 


, streaming eyes he pressed his ach- 


ing head upon a downy pillow, 
over which the hands of critics 
seemed invisibly to have spread a 
thousand thorns; “ hard, is the fate 
of genius, attacked on every side, 
afflicted, tormented, and smarting 
beneath innumerable wounds: [Il 
sigh no more ; no more will use a 
pen ; better live unknown, sink in 
obscurity, die unlamented, than 
lead this life of fear and care ; for 
what? for fame, a passing meteor, 
floating in the air, pendent on the 
breath of wind; a vapour, whose 


fog enthrals the senses, pointing 


_to futurity, purchased with present 
What is it to man that 
this fame lives to future ages? to 
live in death, he dies in life; dies 
ten thousand deaths ; for poison 
lurks. in every breath, and darts 
appear in every word, Fame, fare 
thee well! Critics, your work is 
done! Fabian is lost for ever! his 
sun sets at its rise! its beams are 


dim with the dew drops of sorrow.” 


_ Thus mourned the youthful Fa- 
bian, the son of genius; who, nip- 
ped in the bud, dimly bloomed be- 
neath the deadly cypress shade of 
disappointed hope. Sleep shed its 
balmy influence upon his tear-swoln 


yeyes; yet warm imagination glow- 


ang still, by fancy led, he soared 
fancied 
aegions, and gained a useful lesson 


from the Visions of a night. 


, ’Twas then in thought he stray- 
ed along a rugged thorny path, 
Where flowrets raised their beau- 


_,feous heads, amid a thousand weeds, 


watered by stagnant pools, yet flou- 
Fishing in spite of opposition; hard 
fo obtain, yet gained, replete with 
Sweets, and blooming with perpe- 
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tual verdure. Long was the crook- 
ed path, winding with here and 
there an opening prospect to the 
eye, or sunny ray breaking 
through the foliage of aged trees; 
this path led to the fields of Lite- 
ratute, where proudly rose the hill 
of Fame, where sweetly bloomed 
the garden of Genius—the hill of 
Fame was steep and high, its road 
circuitous and difficult ; amid the 
fields of Literature the muses stray- 
ed, to raise the glowing mind, and 
fill it high with inspiration, admi- 
ration, and delight,—Minerva held 
an arm round Clio’s Neck, and took 
her golden helm to grace the head 
of Glory ; she, at whose feet, the 
fate of nations lay entranced—Mel- 
pomene reclined beneath a yew- 
tree’s shade, whose spreading 
boughs could scarce sustain her 
wild recumbent form, wreathing mm 
mental agony, thence flowed «a 
stream from which the poets drank. 
Thalia held a golden chain, which 
flowery-headed Cadmus kueeling 
kissed, encircling playful Cupids, 
and her lovely sisters, sprightly 
Euphrosyne, and brilliant Pasithe, 
whose graceful, playful brows, dis- 
daining ornament, stood Nature’s 
debtor for a thousand charms— 
Urania’s sparkling pensive eyes to 
heaven were raised, conjecture 
hung upon her brow, and stars and 
meteors played around her head— 
Caliope reclined upon the breast of 
Mars, and proud the warrior look- 
ed, as with attentive ear he heard 
her voice of harmony record the 
fame of martial deeds, making the 
din of war a strain of melody sub- 
lime and sweet—Polyhymnia’s lips 
appeared to move, and magic drops 
of mountain honey, thrice distilled, 
fell from the ruby bed—Pleasing 
Euterpe, breath of heaven, war- 
bled in her flute, and happy Terp- 
sichore bent over her harp, while 
soft Erato struck the lute, the 
strains enchanting rose upon the 
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bosom of the air, and swelled ‘the 
soul to extasy. 

The wanderer gazed alternate on 
the forms divine, which graced the 
literary field, and whence the arts 
and sciences still flowed in one be- 
witching spring of ever new de- 
lights, still wandering on, new won- 
ders struck his eye, he gazed asto- 
nished, ‘“‘ What can this mean,” ex- 
claimed the youth ; “ beasts, birds, 
why have they entrance to the fields 
of Literature, those gardens where 
the soul alone should stray, where 
immortality alone should dwell.’” 

“ Look with thy soul on objects 
here, and thou wilt find them 
right,” a voice replied; the timid 
Fabian turned his head, his eye fell 
on a form, venerable, delightful, 
engaging, it was the genius of Li- 
terature—he bent his knee to the 
earth, dazzled with his brilliancy, 
for all the sun-beams seemed to 
play around his head, and sparkle 
in his glowing eye—‘* My son,” 
he cried, “ I will explain to thee 
all seeming wonders here: those 
are thy fellow-men ; but, as they 
now appear unto thy mental sight, 
are but the symbols of themselves. 
That herd of beasts who prowl about 
for prey, seeking what or whom 
they may devour, resemble the full 
tribe of critics, who infest the ne- 
ther world. Those birds are Fan- 
cy’schildren ; the children of Poesy 
and Genius, whose progress to the 
hill of Fame, is checked by these 
insidious monsters, who would sen- 
tence them to eternal labours, but 
without reward ; thus baffled in 
their efforts, full oft they droop 
their heads, or die of grief.” 

“That, oh! surely that must 
be impossible,” returned the im- 
procs youth ; “ beasts conquer 

irds ? have they not wings? can 
they not soar aloft? thus, by tia- 
ture armed, can they not rise in 
spite of fate? were I a bird——” 
The Genius smiled —’tis ever 
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thus, nor can experience in youth 
provoke to wisdom—dost thou not 
see that vapour rising towards the 
East ?” 

“ Tdo: what then ?”’ 

“ That vapour is the pestilential 
breath, which issues from the 
mouth of those determined fiends ; 
it spreads around, the atmosphere 
is heavy, and chains invisible bind 
down to earth those tenants of the 
air; until, at length, their vigour 
lost, they drop and yield a triumph 
to their persecutors.”* 

“Ah, me!” sighed Fabian ; 
“ and is it ever thus, do none es- 
cape, then it must surely be a curse 
to be a child of Genius.’’ 

“ Too often doth it prove acurse, 
unless that child of Genius pos- 
sesses all those requisites.” 

‘What are those requisites, tell 
me, let me acquire them, thou 


guardian Angel of these fields of 


Literature, point out my path, | 
will kneel down to thee, will wor- 
ship and obey.” 

“* Look well upon these various 
objects here before thee, and listen 
with attention, while I point out 
to thee their power, their wishes, 
and their attributes.”’ 

“ The Ass signifies those critics 
who, wild and undaunted, run 
through the fields of Literature, 
kicking and tearing without judg- 
ment, all whom they meet, spirit. 
ed, furious, disdaining opposition , 
and long they remain triumphant, 
bearing down all before them, im- 
planting terror wheresoever the) 
move, until some spirited bird 
Stung in madness by repeated in- 
jury and insult, smarting beneati 
wounds and bruises which his heel: 
inflict, suddenly assumes a powe' 
unknown before, indignantly he 
breaks his chain, darts through the 
empoisoned air, and plants himsel: 
upon his tyrant oppressor’s back 
who, thus defied, loses all strengt! 
or power, contends, insults 1 
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more, tame, stupid, imbecile, sinks 
at his conqueror’s feet, and yields 
himself a voluntary slave.” 

“ The Hog resembles those who, 
brutal, gluttonous, wallow in the 
inire of their own malice, who own 
no principle, who fear no punish- 
ment, incapable of judzment, in- 
sensible to attachment, who glut 
in stupid drowsiness upon the food 
celestial of matchless genius, or on 
the garbage of pretended greatness, 
the breath of retaliation will excite 
their fear, but bribery aloue secures 


-their silence. 


“ The Wolf is emblematical of 
those who, strong in cunning, in- 
genious in cowardice, stab, like 
assassins in the dark, savage, yet 
fearful to be known, sporting with 
their prey ere they destroy it, in- 
flicting pain from very wantonneéss, 
or from an appetite insatiably ve- 
hement for malignity, inspiring fear 
even in those who are ignorant of 
their own danger; shunning so- 
ciety, their pleasure is in the prac- 
tice of enormity ; seldom punished, 
for none know where to strike, 


‘they bear their own destruction, 


the worm of remorse engenders in 
their heart, and mounts into their 
brain, they live in hate, and often 
die in madness. 

“The Tiger-Critic is an im- 
provement on the Wolf - Critic, 
equally cruel, equally malign, 
equally fearful, but flying from 
danger, rather than securing him- 
self against it; cunning, vain of 
personal beauty, mischievously at- 
tacking the heart, or e’er he tears 
it, sooths it into peace, then racks 
at with unceasing torment. 

“ The Baboon is an epitome of 
that race of critics who are the 
Slaves of lore, pretenders to judg- 
Ment, they foil themselves, yet 
boldly hold the reins, fierce, fu- 


Tious, and intractable, they wage 


perpetual war, malicious and head- 


Strong, few dare contend fearful of 


injury, light, trifling, fond of prate, 
threatening the weak, and silencing 
the strong, in whom they ever will 
excite contempt, equally insolent 
as insensible. This tribe is most 
injurious, they revel almost unmo- 
lested, greatness disdains to cope 
with meanness, and weakness fears 
a power which strength will not 
oppose ; careless and incapable of 
truth they are ensnared, allured by 
female arts, and impudently vain, 
they pluck the flowret from the 
brow of talent, and bind with mi- 
mic skill, the head of beauty. 

“ The Jackall exerts more power, 
with less effect, than any of this 
tribe; its criticism is the mere 
result of pride; familiar, imperti- 
nent, fierce and noisy, herding with 
each other, their business is to tear 
the dead; immortal memory is, with 
them, of no avail ; Homer, Milton, 
Shakespear, each and all are lash- 
ed with unrelenting fury; ambitious 
for fame, unworthy to obtain it, they 
think to level others, is to raise 
themselves ; others praise to them 
is censure ; ignoraut, stupid, fool- 
ish, ever exposing themselves to 
insult and reproof; without preten- 
sion to the titles they assume, they 
lead the weak and vain, and still 
exult in gaining that which is not 
worth possession. 

“ The Weazie is more numerous, 
more insignificant, and still more 
mischievous than the former ; small 
in appearance, injury might not be 
apprehended from them ; their in- 
significance is frequently their pre- 
servation; cowardly and cruel as the 
infancy which they attack, they nip 
the buds of Genius e’er they shoot; 
wind into holes and corners ; then, 
suddenly dart forth, and spring upon 
their prey; who, feeble, unresisting, 
struggle and expire ; thus many a 
tiowret blooms and dies, blasted 
with their baneful breath. 

“ The Hyena is that species of 


critic against whom none can be 
C2 
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guarded; ferocious, terrible, un- 
tractable, yet deceptive ; hiding, 
within their hearts, their fiend- 
like qualities ; luring, with insi- 
dious arts, the confidence of those 
they would destroy, and smiling 
while they stab; attacking all, nor 
genius, nor beauty can escape ; 
youth, age, and sex, are equally a 
mart for slander and detraction ; 
ever at war, and ever victorious ; 
changing colours like the came- 
lion; deluding equally the weak 
and strong ; vindictive, rapacious, 
hating all who dare resist; the 
enemy of every thing human, in- 
vading the fame of the living, the 
the dead. 

“The Bear represents the snarl- 
ing Cynic Critic, partaking of the 
qualities of all, yet less destructive 
than the rest; an incessant grum- 
bler, treacherous, cruel, full of re- 
sentment ; sometimes silent, but ne- 
ver to be depended on ; more harm- 
less, as being less agreeable ; his 
voice is discord, and his manner 
distasteful ; few, therefore, listen : 
gloomy, solitary, avoiding even his 
fellow - Cynics, choosing to live 
alone, brooding o’er his rage. 

The timid Fabian shuddered : 
“ And is it in the hands of mon- 
sters, such as these, to crush the 
rising hopes of genius and talent ? 
Is there no justice ? Can none es- 
cape? Alas! alas! Children of Li- 
terature go hide your heads ; your 
labours all are vain, for monsters 
are your judges! Is there none, 
not one of all the tribe, who gives 
the meed to merit, who speaks 
with justice and with truth, who 
cherishes the growing plant, and 
loves the full-blown flower ?” 

“ Turn thine eyes towards the 
south,”’ said the Genius; “ and tell 
me what thou dost perceive.’ 

“ Meanest thou that beauteous 
garden, which lies beyond those 
lofty trees ?”” 

“T do: whatsee’st thou there ?” 


«¢ T see innumerable flowers, full 
of vigour and beauty ; and their fra- 
grance, even at this distance, re- 
gales my sense, as my eye rests 
on them. In the centre, stands a 
man, beardless, blooming in youth 
and beauty ; his hand supports a 
lyre, and from it bursts a fountain, 
whose crystal spring, sparkling in 
the sun, resembles brilliant gems of 
various hues; and, in its marble 
base are swans, whose:plumage is 
like the falling snow, so light and 
white ; whose forms are majestic 
as the sun, riding in the eastern 
cloud. As the spring rises in 
height, almost beyond my ocular 
powers to trace, I observe it bends 
on this side, and on that ; and, as 
it gushes, resembles pearls, and of- 
ten points its whole force towards 
a tree of singular form and beauty, 
which stands at the head of the 
garden: its trunks looked twined, 
as it were, many trees forming one 
solid substance. I see the lofty 
pine, the laurel of the bays, the 
tree of Lebanon, the crown of Ve- 
nus, and the flowér of Love; and, 
round the platted trunks, the ivy 
twines. The blossoms, too, that 
float upon the top, in form, in hue, 
or loveliness, resemble nothing I 
have seen, and yet resemble all ; 
the tree stands ona mound ; four 
Persian birds seem 
the root, and wage perpetual war 
with a body of rats and toads, 
who spit their venom forth with 
fury most inveterate ; and now | 
see a lion enter the garden, and 
the envenomed reptiles all retire 
with speed.”’ 

« Right, my sen, thou viewest 
thine objects with the eye of judg- 
ment and of truth, yet canst thou 
not without my aid the mysteries 
of these objects penetrate :—the 
lion is the critic of worth and taste, 
of judgment, knowledge, and deli- 
cacy ; who, with a magic: power, 
takes, at a single glance, the 
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merits or the faults of those who 


write : noble, magnanimous in na- 
ture, he stands alone, forcible, 
undaunted in the cause of virtue 
and of genius: he reigns unri- 
valled, bold, and intrepid; his 
voice is terror, and his look is 
majesty: to him is deputed. the 
sole care of the garden of genius: 
he culls the sweets from every 
land: ten thousand flowers of 
beauty grace the earth—perfume 
the air; and, when a weed, itmper- 
tinent, presuming, useless, dares 
to raise its head, unwilling to 
crush weakness, or cope with im- 
becility, generous, tender, merci- 
ful, removes it to another soil, 
exciting gratitude even amid dis- 
grace: such is the lion critic, be- 
loved, admired, and feared: those 
trees, whose lofty tops seem level 
with the skies, and kissing, form 
a lovely bower as entrance to the 
Garden of Genius, are called the 
trees of Perseverance and of Inde- 
pendence: the leaves of verdant 
green lose not their hue, but ever 
look the same, not withered by 
the sunny beams, nor blasted by 
the nipping frost: emblem that 
independence* blooms amid the 
storms of poverty, or in prosperity’s 
full glare. Apollo is the man thou 
dost behold: he stands upon the 
river Hypocrene, and from his lyre 
issues the stream of the Castalian 
fount: the swans are the voluntary 
tributes which virtue pays to ge- 
nius: the gems which sparkle in 
the sun, are emblematical of the 
brilliancy of genius, on whom the 
sun shines with pleasure, and ever 
lend its splendid rays to grace the 
heavenly child :—four zephyrs by 
Minerva placed, suspended in the 
air, (though to thine eyes invisi- 
ble,) bends the rising spring to this 


_ side and to that, refreshing all the 


flowers resembling pearls; in this, 


* Independence of Mind. 


that rising genius is medest, deli- 
cate, retaining its brilliancy until 
it grows to perfection, that tree is 
the tree of genius, guarded by the 
Persian bird, who, noble, gene- 
rous, courageous in his nature, 
never relaxes in his labour: the 
rats and toads are the petty race 
of vermin, who, ignorant, weak, 
and vain, ever, with malignant 
spite, strive to reduce perfection ; 
too .weak, too puerile to attack 
boldly and openly, they aim at the 
root; that sapped, the tree must 
fall: then ignorance would reign, 
and all of brilliancy or excellence 
would droop and die. Whenever 
the lion wanders forth, they quit 
their holes, and still commence 
some new attack ; but in his pre- 
sence hide their bold unblushing 
heads. 

“ Why do they not attack the 
flower, (enquired the ancient Fa- 
bian) they would succeed in that, 
and all of fancy then would fall, 
the tree of genius scarce could 
flourish long without supplies. 

“ Apollo and Minerva will it; 
so, my son, that Genius should 
never die, but flourish spite of 
force or opposition : the fragrance 
of each flower is its invisible pro- 
tection: the reptiles, gross in na- 
ture, cannot bear the scent ; their 
only power is to attack the root: 
the earth surrounding it is the 
mortal of the vulnerable part, less 
grateful to the sense, and there- 
fore overpowered by their poison. 
ous breath: the porous earth in- 
hales the venomed vapour; but as 
it passes through is purified, and 
adds new vigour to the root.--This 
race will live for ever : -judgment 
and power may keep them still at 
bay ; contempt pursue them; but 
to subdue them is impossible.— 
The tree of genius is combined 
from many plants: the lofty pine 
bespeaks its grandeur: the laurel 
ef the bays, verdant for ever, re- 
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sembles immortality: the tree of 
Lebanon is sweet to the smell, re- 
pulses vermin, and endures to ages: 
the myrtle, as the wreath which 
bound the brows of beauty, adds a 
charm; it is also an emblem of 
peace, proving that genius, though 
proud, is humble, though brilliant, 
modest, never asserting its own 
greatness unless opposed : the rose, 
the flower of beauty and of love, 
emblem of immortality, whose fra- 
grance lives for ever ; whose breath 
1s inspiration, and whose colour 
is enchantment, twines its massy 
stems to grace the tree of genius ; 
and hearts insensible can never 
own its power; its fountain is the 
heart, the heart’s full swelling tide, 
the roseate hue of blushing love: 
the blossom at the top is the flower 
of fascination, sacred to genius, 
borrowing a charm from every flow- 
er, yet independent, and resemb- 
ling none, which signifies that ge- 
nius is the essence of nature and of 
heaven, more felt than understood, 
or understood, still not to be de- 
scribed. This is the flower which 
must be plucked to gain the sum- 
mit of the hill of Fame. 

“ 1 cannot pluck that flower, 
(sighed Fabian,) yet I languish to 
possess it: thou god of literature, 
inspire thy votary—that votary 
will be thy slave, give me to pluck 
this flower, to mount that hill, to 
live to ages yet to come, und I will 
worship thee with reverence and 
with love. 

“ Rouse thee from error, youth ; 
*tis not the god of literature, ’tis 
not the god of genius himself, can 
mark the road to glory, for those 
that cannot trace the path deserve 
to lose the way. Behold those 
birds, and as I shall describe, call 
useful lessons.”’ 

“ The Vulture represents that 
class of writers, whose attributes 
are mere ambition,and to feed which 
ne sacrifice is thought too great: 


A Vision. 


cowardly and stupid, unblessed by 
Genius, they tread a beaten path, 
ransack the treasures of the dead, 
new mould transcendant beauties 
into hideous forms, and pass the 
monsters as their own: the venal 
tribe of critics are the engines of 
their power: by bribery they pur- 
chase fame ; and ignorance bestows 

the meed the golden bait was am- 
bling for: they force along, and 
reach some passes on the Hill of 
Fame, but touch not on the tree 
of Genius, nor sip at the Castalian 
fount,” 

“‘ The Kite, resembles those, who, 
children of art, rob at the growing 
spring of Genius, slow in their 
progress, yet sure of prey, ever on 
the wing, gaining by artifice a 
sight of other works, and, like insi- 
dious thieves, culling the flowers, 
and passing them upon the world 
as theirs.” 

“The Birdof Juno, fickle, proud, 
capricious, high in the gifts of for- 
tune, hires some poor child of Ge- 
nius in his train, who gives this 
talent to procure him bread, too 
timid to assert his rights, he yields 
his blossoms to the world, linked 
to a spurious root: the vaunting 
peacock quaffing the nectar of am- 
bition, throws his purse into the 
critics lap, and rides upon their 
breaths to fame; sometinies the 
artifice prevails ; but oftener pene- 
tration is their judge, hurling them 
from their unmerited station.”’ 

“ The Magpie, vain, restless, 
noisy, proud of beauty, cunning 
and mischievous, is an emblem of 
the female litcrary tribe, who, bor- 
rowing a few of Cupid’s darts, with 
arts and wiles assail tle heart of the 
baboon critic, who, proud of con- 
quest, bear them on their backs, 
evading pursuit, leaping from point 
to point, until they raise them to 
that. pinnacle of fame at which they 
insolently aimed, and where they 
insolently vaunt, recording their 
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own greatness, and sometimes are 
the heralds of their own disgrace. 
« Many are the pretenders to 
Genius, and many a flowret droops, 
chilled by the blights of poverty, 
oppression, disappointment, tyran- 
ny : timid, weak, sorrowing, gen- 
tle, shrinking from the taunts of 
pride, or frowns of power, fearfal 
to assert its rights itself, pines, pe- 
rishes, and dies: it is needless to 
point out a truth so obvious, so 
known; ’tis only to display them, 
thou my son mayest tread secure, 
call observation to thine aid, give 
thine understanding play : the pro- 
per progress mark and follow.” 
Fabian was silent: his eyes fol- 
lowed the direction of his venera- 
ble guide, who looked towards the 
east: the bird of Jove, who, from 
the funeral pile, flew with the 
hero’s soul to heaven, proudly ad- 
vanced ; instant the air re-echoed 
with a hideous noise, for birds and 
beasts in universal uproar, uttered 
their several cries, attacked him on 
each side, surrounded and endea- 


- voured to lay him beneath their 


feet; a cloud of vapours issued from 
their breath; the air became con- 
densed, and scarce the eye could 


- penetrate the fog: they formed in- 


nunmerable chains, and bound him 
down to earth: then shrieked tri- 
umphant at their own success, si- 
lent he stood and motionless; it 
was the composure of dignity, the 
silence of contempt; at length, 
with an aspect terrible, he raised 
his head undaunted : his eyes were 
like the rising sun, bright, spark- 
ling, fiery: he spread his golden 
wings : he broke the chains, dashed 
his oppressors off; the vapours dis- 
sipated by the waving of his wings: 
his tyrauts stood appalled, silent, 
and motionless, as he himself had 
lately been: his wings expanding, 
covered all the group who crouched 
to earth, and bent submissive to his 


nod: he viewed them for a time, 
then thrice he bowed his head, 
closed his expanded wings, and, 
with intrepid courage, passed the 
servile groupe, then vaulting thro’ 
the air: nobly he soared, nor cast 
a look behind: he approached the 
gardeu of Genius; he plucked the 
topmost leaves from off the lofty 
trees of Independence and of Per- 
severance: kissed, as he snatched 
a blossom from the tree of Genius: 
descended, dipped each in the Cas- 
italian fount ; then Jaid his stream- 
ing trophies at the Lion’s feet, and 
bent himself before him: the rep- 
tiles fled, and perfume filled the 
air. 


The Lion viewed him with de- 
light: admired, approved, and laid 
his shaggy mane beneath the ea- 
gle’s wings; then raised his pros- 
trate head, looked towards the Hill 
of Fame, and roared aloud: the 
birds and beasts all trembled at his 
voice ; and fleeting spirits of the 
air rested upon their silver wings: 
the muses swelled their chords of 
harmony : the bird of Jove ascend- 
ed thrice the etherial regions, and 
reached the summit of the Hill of 
Fame, on which the sun rested. 
Fabian could not bear its beams: 
his eyes receded from its glory; 
but the rays fell on his soul. 


“ Perseverance and Independ- 
ence, then” (exclaimed the youth,) 
“ mark out the road to Fame: 
Genius may bestow the root, but 
Industry must bring the flowret to 
perfection. 


True,” said the Genius.— 
Perseverance, Industry, and Inde- 
pendence only. 


FE. W, MACAULEY, 








16 A Wife fond of Bargawis. 


A WIFEFOND OF BARGAINS. 


—— 


To the Editor of the British Ladies Magaxine. 


Mr. EpiTor, 

Without trou- 
bling you with prelude, you must 
know that I am the unfortunate 
husband of a buyer of bargains. 
My wife has somewhere. heard, 
that a good housewife never has 
any thing to purchase when it is 
wanted. This maxim is often in 
her mouth, and always in her head. 
‘She is not one of those philosophi- 
eal talkers that speculate without 
practice, and learn sentences of 
wisdom only to repeat them; she 
is always making additions to her 
stock ; she never passes by a bro- 
ker’s s shop, but she espies some- 
thing that may be wanted at some 
time ; and it is impossible to make 
her pass the door of a house where 
she hears Goods selling by Auc- 
tion. 

Whatever she thinks cheap, she 
holds it the duty of an economist 
to purchase ; in consequence of this 
maxim,we are encumbered on every 
side with uselesslumber. ‘The ser- 
vants can scarcely creep to their 
beds, through the chests and boxes 
that surround them. The carpen- 
ter is always employed in building 
closets, fixing cupboards, and fast- 
ening shelves, and my house has 
the appearance of a ship stored for 
a voyage to the colonies, 

I had often observed, that ad- 
vertisements set her on fire; and, 
therefore, pretending to emulate 
her laudable frugality, I forbade 
any Newspaper (except the Pub- 
lic Ledger, which being chiefly 
confined. to shipping g, possessed no 
particular charms for her) to be 
taken any longer ; but, all my pre- 
cautions were in vain; I know not 
by what fatality, nor by what con- 
federacy, every Catalogue of ge- 
nuine Furniture comes to her hand; 


every advertisement of a warehouse 
newly opened, is in her pocket book; 
and she knows, before any of her 
neighbours, when the stock of any 
man leaving off trade, is to be sold 
cheap for ready money. 

Such intelligence, is to my dear 
one, asyren’s song. No engage- 
ment, no duty, no interest, can 
withhold her from a sale, from 
which she always returns congra- 
tulating herself upon her dexterity 
at bargains, The porter lays down 
his bundle in the hall; she dis- 
plays her new acquisitions, and 
spends the rest of the day in con- 
triving where they shall be put. 

As she cannot bear to have any 
thing not complete, one purchase 
anticipates another ; she has twen- 
ty beds more than she can use; 
and lately another sale has sup- 
plied more than a proportionable 
number of Witney blankets, a large 
roll of lmen sheets, and five quilts 
for every bed, which she bought 
because the seller told her that he 
could let her have a bargain. 

Thus by hourly encroachments 
my habitation is made narrower 
and narrower; the dining-room is 
so crowed with tables, that din- 
ner scarcely can be served : the 
parlour is decorated with so many 
piles of China, that I dare not 
come within the door ; and at eve- 
ry turn of the stairs IL have a clock. 

This, however, might be borne, 
if she would gratify her own incli- 
nation without opposing mine.— 
But J, who am idle, am luxurious. 
aud she condemns me to live upon 
salt provision. She knows the loss 
of buying in small quantities, we 
have therefore whole hogs, and 
quarters of oxen; part of our meat 
is tainted before it is eaten, and 
part is thrown asay because it is 
spoiled: but she nevertheless per- 
sists in her system. 

The common vice of those whi 
are still grasping for more, is te 
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neglect that which they already 
possess; but from this failing my 
wife is free. Itis the great care 
of her life that the pieces of beef 
should be boiled in the order in 
which they are bought ; that every 
feather-bed shall be lain ou in its 
turn; that the carpets should be 
taken out of the chests once a 
month, and brushed ; and the rolls 
sof linen opened now and then before 
the fire. She employs workmen 
from time to time, to adjust six 
clocks, that never go; and clean 
five jacks, that never rust, in the 
garret, 

She is always imagining some 
distant time in which she shall use 
whatever she accumulates. She 
has fourteen looking-glasses, which 
she cannot hang up in her house, 
but which will be handsome in 
some lofty rooms; and pays rent 
for the place of a vast copper, in 
some warehouse, because when 
we live in the country we shall 
brew our own beer. 

Of this life I have long been 
weary, but know not how to change. 
All the married men whom [ con- 
sult advise me to have patience ; 
but some old batchelors are of opi- 
nion, that ‘since she loves sales so 

_well, she should have a sale of 
her own; and I have, I think, re- 
solved to open her hoards, and ad- 
vertise an auction. 

I will thank you, Mr. Editor, 
for your advice on this perplexing 
business, I am, Sir, yours, 

PETER PLENTY. 

Shoreditch, 

June 14, 1818. 


CLI Por 


WATERING PLACES. 


To the Editor of the British Ladies Magazine. 
Sir, 


At the present season of the 
year, we are led to make a few 
Vol. I. No I. Fuly, 1818 


observations on watering places. 
We have heard a very intelligent 
physician remark, that these re- 
sorts of sickness and gaiety owe 
their success to the fair sex, who, 
with winning complaints, make it 
appear that they need sea-bathing, 
the salubrious spring, or change of 
air; and so wonderful is the effect 
of the mere arrival at the wished- 
for spot, that they want nothing 
all the time they are there. 

At Bath in the winter, and 
Brighton, Margate, &c. in the 
summer, amusements are deemed 
necessary to the dissipation of that 
languor, which ill-health and me- 
dicinal regimen are apt to engen- 
der ; and the empire thus becomes 
divided between the valetudinarian 
and the voluptuary. This com- 
merce is not without its advan- 
tages. Doubtless the associated 
supplicants of Esculapius had 
formed a ghastly band, and would 
have passed a miserable sejour in 
the society of each other. The 
pallid face, the leaden eye, the 
hollow cheek, and the emaciated 
frame, required the introduction of 
some more cheerful countenances ; 
the commixture of those in whom 
the tide of blood is not chilled by 
age, nor tainted by malady, to en- 
liven the scenes thus deformed, 
and to ace¢elerate the salutary ef- 
fects of the course prescribed. But 
mankind know no medium. At 
present the rivulets of health are 
lost in the torrents of pleasure; 
the severity of regimen relaxes in- 
to the luxury of debauch ; and the 
medicinal potion is swallowed up 
in the bacchanalian draught. Nor 
is this all—the harpies of fortune 
are disposed in every quarter of 
this Circean Elysium. The young 
and ineautious are inveigled by 
the species appearances of per- 
sonal splendour, and titled conse- 
quence. Fortunes are thus com- 
mitted, not to the mercy of a card, 

D 
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or the chance of a die, but to the 
artifice of those whose best talent 
is imposture, and whose sole pro- 
perty is vested in the funds of hu- 
man weakness. 

Charmed as we are to quit the 
city, the work of man, for the 
country, the work of God; and, 
much as we delight in sea breezes, 
and the exhilaration of gay assel- 
‘blies, we must consider watering 
places as amongst the general re- 
sorts, which swell the tide of hu- 
man corruption. Indeed, we can- 
not but believe, that more morals 


are debauched by the contagion of 


their vices, than nerves braced by 
the vigour of their atmosphere ; 
and that more fortunes are ruined 
by the fascination of their amuse- 
ments, than constitutions restored 
by the salubrity of their waters. 


CCL LS 


AFASHIONABLEGLOSSARY. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

THE meaning of many words in 
common use having undergone a 
material change within the last 30 
years, the following fashionable 
glossary, will or may be found 
useful :— 

Age—An infirmity nobody knows. 

Buying—Retaining goods without 
purpose of paying. 

Bore—Any thing one does not 
like, or any person who talks of 
religion. 

Conscience—Something 
by. 

Common Sense—A vulgar quality. 

Charity—A golden ticket to Ca- 
talani’s, or any other fashion- 
able performance. 

Courage— No fear of God nor man. 

Debt—A necessary evil. 

Decency — Keeping up appear- 
ances. 


Dress— Half naked. 


to swear 





Duty—Doing like other people. 

Day— Night, or strictly speaking, 
from ten P.M. to six A.M. 

At Home—The domestic amuse- 
ment of 300 visitors, called a 
rout. 

Not at Home—Sitting in one’s 
own parlour. 

Fortune—The summum bonum. 

Friend—The meaning not known. 

Fashion— The Je 
excellence. 

Vice—Only applied to horses ani 
men servants. 

Husband— A person employed to 
pay one’s debts. 

Home—Any one’s house but one’s 
own: 

Hospitulity— Obsolete. 

Coachman—A_ geutleinan, or 
complished nobleman. 

Chariot—A vehicle for one’s ser- 
vants, the dickey appropriated 
to the ladies, the coach-box fo: 
the gentleman, 

Drunk— ~—Happy. 

Love—The meanjng not known, 
since the ossification’ of the 
heart has become a fashionable 
disease ; and would be obsolete, 
but fer novels and romances, 

Modest—Sheepish. 

Music— Execution. 

Matrimony—A bargain. 

Morality—A troublesome inter- 
rupter to pleasure. 

Nonsense— Polite conversation. 

New— Delightful. 

Economy — Obsolete. 

Old—Insufferable. 

Prudence—Parsimony. 

Prodigality— Generosity. 

Pay—Only applicable to visits. 

Poetry—Hypocrisy. 

Enthustasm—Religion in earnest. 

Quiz—Any iuoffensive person, not 
in one’s own circle. 

Spirit—Contempt of decorurp, and 
morality. 

Style—Splendid extravagance. 

Religton— Occupying a seat at 
some genteel chapel. 
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Time—Only regarded in music. 

Truth—Memory uncertain. 

Wicked—lrresistibly agreeable. 

Highly “decsanplithed — Reading 
music at sight, painting a bor- 
der of flowers, or having a talent 
to guess charades, 


Ceti? 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


AND HER COURT, 


Description of the Court and Person of 


Queen Elizabeth, from A Journey into 
England, of Paul Hentzner, in 1598. 


“ We arrived next at the royal 

alace at Greenwich, reported to 
ae been originally built by Hum- 
phry Duke of Gloucester, and to 
have received very magnificent 
additions from Henry VII. It was 
“here Elizabeth, the present Queen, 
was born, and here she resides, 

articular in summer, for the de- 
fichtfulness of its situation. We 
were admitted, by an order Mr. 
Rogers had procured from the 
Lord Chamberlain, into the -pre- 
sence chamber, hung with rich 


‘tapestry, and the floor after the 


English fashion, strewed with hay, 
through which the Queen passes 
in her way to chapel. At the door 
stood a gentleman dressed in vel- 
Vet, with a gold chain, whose office 
Was to introduce to the Queen any 
person of distinction that came -to 
wait on her. It was Sunday, when 
there is usually the greatest at- 
tendance of nobility. In the same 
hall were the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, a 
great number of Counsellors of 
State, Officers of the Crown, and 
Gentlemen, who waited the Queen’s 
coming out; which she did from 
her own apartment, when it was 
time to go to prayers, attended in 





the following manner: First 
went gentlemen, barons, earls, 


knights of the garter, all richly 
dressed, and bare headed; next 


came the chancellor, bearing the 
seals ina red silk purse, between 
two, one of which carried the royal 
sceptre, the other the sword of state, 
in a red scabbard studded with 
golden fleurs de lis, the point up- 
wards ; next came the Queen, in 
the sixty-fifth year of her age, as 
we are told, very majestick; her 
face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her 
eyes small, yet black and pleasant ; 
a nose a little hooked; her lips 
narrow ; she had in her ears two 
pearls, with very rich drops ; she 
wore false hair, and that red ; upon 
her head she had a small crown, 
reported to be inade of some of the 
gold of the celebrated Luneburg 
table ; her bosom was uncovered, 
as all the English ladies have it 
till they marry ; and she had on a 
necklace of exceeding fine jewels ; 
her hands were small, her fingers 
long, and her statue neither tall 
nor low; her air was stately, her 
manner of speaking mild and oblig- 
ing. That day she was dressed in 
white silk, bordered with pearls 
of the size of beans, and over it a 
mantle of black silk, shot with 
silver-threads; her train was very 
long, the end of it borne by a 
marchioness ; instead of a chain 
she had an oblong collar of gold 
aud jewels. As she went along, 
in all this state and magnificence, 
she spoke very graciously, first to 
one, then to another, whether 
foreign Ministers, or those who 
attended for different reasons, in 
English, French, and Italian ; for, 
besides being skilled in Greek, 
Latin, and the languages I have 
mentioned, she is mistress of Spa- 
nish, Scotch, and Dutch ; whoever 
‘peaks to her it is kneeling ; now 
and then she raises some with her 
hand. While we were there, W. 
Slawata, a Bohemian baron, had 
letters to present to her; and she, 
after pulling off her glove, gave 
him her right hand to kiss, spark- 
D2 
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ling with rings and jewels, a mark 
of particular favour. Wherever 
she turned her face, as she was 
going along, every body fell down 
on their Gases. The ladies of 
the court followed next to her, 
very handsome, and well shaped, 

and, for the most part, dressed in 
white; she was guarded on each 
side by the gentlemen pensioners, 
fifty in number, with gilt battle- 
axes. In the anti-chapel, next 
the hall, where we were, petitions 
were presented to her, and she re- 
ceived them most graciously, which 
accasioned the acclamation of Long 
live Queen Elizabeth ! She an- 
swered it with, I thank you, my 
good People. In the chapel was 
excellent musick ; as soon as it, 
and the service was over, which 
scarce exceeded half an hour, the 
Queen returned in the same state 
and order, and prepared to go to 
dinner. But, while she was still 
at prayers, we saw her table set 
out with the following solemnity : 
A gentleman entered the room 
bearing the rod, and along with 
him another who had a table cloth, 
which, after they had both kneeled 
three times, with the utmost vene- 
ration, he spread upon the table ; 

and, after kneeling again, they 
both retired. Then came two 
others, one with the red again, the 
other with a salt-seller, a plate, 
and bread; when they had kneeled, 
as the others had done, and placed 
what was brought upon the table, 

they too retired with the same 
ceremonies performed by the first. 
At last came an unmarried lady 
(we were told she was a countess) 
and along with her a married one, 

bearing a lasting-knife; the foriner 
was dressed in white silk, who, 

when she had prostrated herself 
three limes, in the most graceful 
manner, approached the table, rub- 
bed the plates with bread and salt, 
with as much awe as if the Queen 


had been present. When they had 
waited there a little while, the 
yeomen of the guard entered, bare 
headed, clothed in scarlet, with a 
golden rose upon their backs, 
bringing in at each turn a course 
of twenty-four dishes, served in 
plate, most of them gilt; these 
dishes were received by gentlemen 
in the same order they were 
brought, and placed upon the ta- 
ble, while the lady taster gave to 
each of the yuard a mouthful to 
eat, of the particular dish he had 
brought, for fear of any poison. 
During the time that this guard, 
which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found in 
all England, being carefully select- 
ed for this service, were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets, and two 
kettle-drums, made the hall ring 


for half an hour together. At the 
end of all this ceremonial, a num- 


ber of unmarried ladies appeared, 


who, with particular solemnity, 


lifted the meat off the table, and 
conveyed it into the Queen’s inner 
and more private chamber, where, 
after she had chosen for herself, 
the rest goes to the ladies of the 
Court. The Queen dines and sups 
alone, with very few attendants ; 
and it is very seldom that any 
body, foreigner or native, is ai: 
mitted at that time, and then only 
at the intercession of some body in 
power,” 


a 


DISTINCTION oF THE MALE 
AND FEMALE CHARACTER, 


— 


For the British Lady’s Magazine. 

EXPERIENCE and History shev 
us, that in all sects, in all coun 
tries, and in all ranks, womel 
have more religious virtue thal 
men; having naturally more sen: 
sibility, they have more occasio! 
for an object which constantly oc: 
cupies their mind; they carry t 
the Almighty a sentiment, whict 
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has need to pour itself forth, and 
which would otherwise be a crime. 
Desirous of happiness, and finding 
little around them, they precipitate 
their minds towards a differeut 
life, and towards a different world. 
Extreme in their desires, the 
bounds of this world are toe nar- 
row to satisfy them. 

In respect to duties, they are 
more docile, they reason upon 
them less and understand them 
better. More subjected to deco- 
rum, they believe still more in 
that which decorum respects; less 
occupied and less active, they 
have more time to contemplate ; 
having fewer avocations abroad, 
they are more forcibly affected 
with the same idea, because it 
appears before them constantly 
more affected by the objects of 
sight, they more enjoy the parade 
and dress of ceremonies.and scru- 
ples, and the religion of the 
senses still increases the religion 
of the heart. 

In short, restrained every where, 
prevented from opening their hearts 
to men, because of the constraint 
of the sex; from opening them to 
women by aueternal rivalship, they 
speak at least of their pleasures 
and their pains to the Supreme 
Being, who knows them, and often 
deposit in his breast thet weak- 
nesses which are dear to them, and 
which are unknown to the world. 
{t is in his presence they recal to 
their mind their sweet errors; they 
rejoice even in their sensibility, 
without reproaching themselves, 
and are tender without remorse, 
because, being under the eye of 
the Almighty, they find a secret 
delight even in repentance and 
combats. 

It should seem then, in conse- 
quence of this character, that the 
religion of women eught to be 
more tender, and the religion of 
men more strong; the one belong- 


ing more to practice, and the other 
to principles, and that in exalting 
religious ideas, the women should 
be nearer to superstition, and the 
men to fanaticism: But if ever 
fanaticism takes hold of a woman, 
her more lively imagination carries 
her still further, and the fear of 
being tender, makes her still more 
fierce. That sensibility which com- 
posed a part of her charms, now 
only helps to make her frightful. 

The religious virtues are very 
nearly connected with the domestic 
ones, and, without doubt, these 
ought to be common to the two 
sexes; but here we find the ad- 
vantage is on the side of the wo- 
men, at least they ought to have 
more of the virtues, which are to 
them more necessary. 

In the early part of life, timid, 
and without support, the daughter 
is more attached to her mother ; 
never quitting her, she learns to 
love her more. Trembling, she 
secures herself near to her pro- 
tector, and the weakness which 
gives her grace, still more aug- 
ments her sensibility. 

Being become herself a mother, 
she has other duties, and every 
thing invites her to fulfil them, 
then the state of the two sexes is 
very different. 

Man, employed in business, or 
in arts, exerts the strength of his 
faculties, and, commanding the 
world, finds pleasures in his indus- 
try, in his success, and even in his 
efforts. Woman, being more soli- 
tary, and having much fewer re- 
sources, her pleasures must arise 
from her virtues; her amusements 
are her children. It is near the 
cradle of her infant, it is in seeing 
the smiles of her daughter and the 
games of her son, that a mother is 
happy, and where are the tender 
feelings, the cries, the powerful 
emotions of Nature? Where is the 
character at once interesting and 
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sublime, which feels all things in 
excess’? Is it in the cold indiffer- 
ence and the rigid severity of so 
many fathers?—No, it is in the 
warm impassioned hearts of mo- 
thers.—It is a mother, who, by a 
movement as quick as it is volun- 
tary, throws herself into the waves 
to snateh up ler child who falls 
m by imprudence. It is a mother 
who throws herself into the flames, 
to take out of t..e middle of a con- 
flagration, her infant, who sleeps 
im his cradle, and whom we see 
pale and dishevelled, with trans- 
port embracing her dead son in 
her arms, cooling her lips upon 
his frozen lips, and trying by her 
tears to warm again his insensible 
ashes, 

These expressive, and heart- 
rending sorrows, which at once 
make us tremble with admiration, 
with terror and with pity, do not, 
nor cannot, ever belong but to 
women ! 

They have about them, at these 
moments, av inexpressible some- 
thing, which raises them above this 
world, which seems to discover to 
us new souls, and to extend the 
ordinary bounds of Nature. 

Considering even the duty from 
whence the marriage state arises, 
which of the two sexes must be 
most attached to it? to violate it, 
which of the two has most obsta- 
eles to overcome? which is best 
defended by education, by reserve, 
by that modesty which repulses 
even that which the y most desire, 
and sometimes disputes with love 
its most tender rights. 

Let us consider the power which 
Nature gives to the first attachment 
and. the first marriage, over a heart 
full of tenderness, w hich, until that 
time has never permitte d itself to 
lave, consider the foree of opi- 
uion, which reign with such impe- 
rial sway over one of the two 
sexes, and which, like a rapacious 


tyrant, often applauds in the one 
sex the same weakness for which 
it so much disgraces the other. 

Nature, attentive to the preser- 
vation of the morals of women, 
has herself taken care to surround 
them with the most pleasing de- 
fences, she has rendered vice more 
painful to them, and fidelity more 
interesting, 

After the religious and domestic 
duties come the social virtues, 
aud with them the virtues of sen- 
sibility, these are all the sweet 
and affecting passions. In the 
first class of these are friendship 
and love, 

It is an interesting question, 
which of the two sexes have the 
qualities most proper for friend- 
ship. Montaigne, who has so well 
known, or guessed at Nature, and 
who has, two hundred years since, 
anticipated a part of the philoso- 
phy of our age, has positively de- 
cided the question against women ; 
but upon this subject he pronounced 
more than he examined, and it is 
remarkable, that throughout his 
book, he has done but little justice 
to women: perhaps he was like 
that Judge, who feared so much to 
be partial, that he made it his 
principle always to determine the 
suit against his friends. 

If I had conversed with Mon- 
taigne upon the subject, I should 
have presumed to say to him, you 
allow, without doubt, that friend- 
ship is the affection of two hearts, 
which love to support themselves 
one upon the other. 

Now it seems, that of the two 
sexes, men, who have their heads 
and their hands more occupied, 
who have more extensive engage- 
ments, who are more free, who can 
more loudly speak their senti- 
ments, who in prosperity shew 
more pride, who in adversity are 
more mortified than softened, who 
in every state have a conscious~ 
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ness of their strength, and of act- 
ing up to it, ean the most easily 
dispense with the conscience and 
the sweet effusions of friendship. 
But women, tender and weak, and 
for that reason having the greater 
need of support; being more ex- 
posed to private chagrins and se- 
eret pains ;- having more of those 
sorrows of the heart which affect 
their sensibility rather than their 
pride, who in the world are almost 
perpetually forced to act apart, and 
carry with them a crowd of ideas, 
which are a burden, because they 
are obliged to conceal them, wo- 
men in short, for whom things are 
nothing and persons all, women in 
whom tenderness is condemned, 
and in whom indifference is an 
unnatural state, and who scarcely 
know any thing but to love and 
hate, must it should seem have a 
more lively sense of the freedom 
and the pleasure of a secret con- 
versation, and the sweet confidences 
which friendship gives and re- 
celves. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MATRIMONIAL LOTTERY. 
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On the 21st day of December 
Tast, I was passing through the 
Btate of South Carolina, and in the 
evening arrived in the suburbs of 
the town of , where I had an 
acquaintance, on whom I called. 
I was quickly informed that the 
family was invited to a wedding in 
the neighbouring house; and on 
being requested, I changed my 
Clothes and went with them. As 
Boon as the young couple were 
Married, the company was seated, 
and a profound silence ensued. A 
young Lawyer then arose, and ad- 
dressed the company very hand- 
Somely, and in finishing his dis- 
@ourse, begged leave to offer a New 
Scheme of Matrimony, which he 
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believed wonld be beneficial: and, 
on obtaining leave he proposed, 

That one man of the company 
should be selected as president ; 
that this president should be duly 
sworn to keep entirely secret all 
the communications that should be 
forwarded to him in his official 
department that night; and that 
each unmarried gentleman and lady 
should write his or her name on a 
piece of paper, and under it place the 
person’s name which they wished 
to marry ; then hand it to the pre- 
sident for inspection: and if any 
gentleman and lady had recipro- 
cally chosen each other, the pre- 
sident was to inform each of the 
result; and those who had not been 
reciprocal in their choice kept en- 
tirely secret. 

After the appointment of the pre- 
sident, communications were ac- 
cordingly handed up to the chair, 
and it was found that twelve young 
gentlemen and ladies had made re- 
ciprocal choices; but whom they 
had chosen, remained a secret to 
all but themselves and the presi- 
dent. The conversation changed, 
and the company respectively re- 
tired. 

Now hear the conclusion. I was 
passing through the same place on 
the 14th of March following, and 
was informed that cleven of the 
twelve matches had been solem- 
nized, and that the young gentle- 
men of the eight couples of the 
eleven had declared, that their dif- 
fidence was so great that they cer- 
tainly should not have addressed 
their respective wives, if the above 
scheme had not been introduced. 

Gentlemen under twenty, and 
ladies under fifteen, were excluded 
as unmarriageabie. 

You will be pleased to let the 
public hear of this scheme, and I 
hope it will be productive of much 
good, by being practised in Vir- 
oinia, 
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FASHION IN DRESS. 


To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 


Sir.— Whilst Music and Paint- 

ing charm by principle and pro- 

ortion, Fashion often originates 
in deformity, and rewards its de- 
votees by concealing their particu- 
lar defects undera general disguise. 
Large bonnets, stays, loose gaiters, 
and ‘high shirt collars, have been 
introduced by leaders of the ton, 
who are ugly, crooked, spindle- 
shanked, or scrophulous : these 
may, if they please, conceal their 
own deformities, but ought not to 
be suffered to make the sacrifice of 
the beauty of others to their Mo- 
loch, Fashion, the means. Ugli- 
ness, and age, bring all, through 
this degrading agency, to their 
level ; and common sense must be 
spell- -bound, or beauty and health, 
the best vifts of Heaven, would not, 
by willing votaries, be sacrificed to 
concealment and controul. There 
does not appear to be a greater 
anomaly in human nature, than in 
this obedience to Fashion; for 
while we pity the personal, and 
despise the mental defects of the 
petit-maitre, we implicitly imitate 
both. : 

The introduction of stays is, 
perhaps, the greatest curse Fashion 
ever inflicted; for with it came 
the dressmaker’s maxim, that what- 
ever corrected deformity improved 
beauty. An inverted extinguisher 
was thought the most lovely form 
the body could be made to assume ; 
and that this, with fifty other 
shapes, have given place to suc- 
ceeding improvements : still stays 
are employed, and preposterously 
put on young and beautiful women, 
under the pretence of improving 
their forms, till habit almost ren- 
ders them necessary, A charming 
girl imagines that the infliction of 
this torture is part of her initiation 
to womanhood ; and we avail our- 


selves of her impatience to inflict 
a sufferance, which we should shud- 
der to impose on a worm. Another 
fashion has grown out of the em- 
ployment of stays ; those who have 
worn them seem to think it a pity 
their beautiful effects should be 
concealed, aud they take care to 
expose the bases of thin scapula 
like ridges of a ravine, between 
which a dreadful gulf appears ; and 
lest the arms should assert their 
right of motion, and lessen the 
force of these beauties, (perhaps I 
should say swblimities,) the shoul- 
ders also are exposed, and the arms 
pinioned by part of the same ad- 
mirable contrivance. To complete 
this view of female dandyism. 
walk behind a fashionably dressed 
woman, and you will be puzzled to 
discover whether the unfortunately 
crooked object before vou, with a 
hump at her back, be bent by decre- 
pitude of the body, or mind, from 
age, ill health, affectation, or the 
weight of her flounces and trim- 
mings: walk at her side, and her 
bonnet she wears leaves you still 
uncertain; ’tis only by a violation 
of good manners, in staring rudely 
under her bonnet, that you can be 
assured of whether she be fifteen 
or fifty ; and then her complexion 
may be pale, or florid, or tawny, 
you know not which, she is so effec: 
tually canopied. 

But how are we to account for 
certain young yentlemen volun- 
teering their sweet bodies, as de- 
votees to this Jaggernaut of fashiou 
J suspect they think that a military 
air is to be obtained, by imitating 
the continental soldiers, and screw: 
ing themselves into the shape of ¢ 
blue-bottle—that a small hat wil 
balance a thick head—that frizzing 
their hair by the sides will look 
like Gall’s organs of destructive: 
ness, very soldier-like !—that shir! 
collars conceal scars of disease, a: 
well as scars of honour ; and loos: 
trowsers conceal stilts, which, bu' 
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for excesses of their owners, might 
have been /egs: and with this 
monstrous appearance, they expect 
to divide with the soldier (who, I 
am ashamed to confess, has sacri- 
ficed half his energies to fashion,) 
the reputation of courage and man- 
liness! Yet the inconsistency of 


- this manufactured being is. still 


seen ; for, after pinching his waist 
till he can scarcely breathe, he 
pads his breast, as if he were 
ashamed of his sex; so wished to 
leave it doubtful. Taste in dress 
is rarely consulted in England, yet 
its principles are few,—whatever 
‘controls action, or conceals pro- 
portion, must be inelegant. Taste 
is subservient to Fashion: if we 
ask what is elegant, we mean what 
is fashionably thought so, or what 
was last imported from France. 
The qualities of the French which 
we most despise we are the readi- 
est to imitate,—their fantastic ap- 
pearance, and condescend to be- 
come copyists of the most con- 
temptible models. From deform. 
flies, in England or France, fashions 
originate; the tradesman who 
specks employment in its absurd- 
ities, recommends his beautiful 
forms to his customers, as adopted 
by this lady or that gentleman; 
aid thus it is, that yeneral beauty 
aud manliness are sacrificed to 
individual deformity, and the neces- 
Sities of a tailor, Q. M. 
May 20. 
MARMION, 
A MELO DRAMA, 


By MISS E. W. MACAULEY, 


FOUNDED ON WALTER SCOTT’S POEM. 
Continued, 

- Constance. Gertrude, Hope, is 

the smiling cherub, which lures us 

on through all the chequered scenes 

of life, whose rosy finger points at 


the end of every care, and lulls us 


in delusion—Life is delusion all, 
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all feel it’s truth, yet few confess 
its powers—Marmion may be re- 
pentant still—that blissful hour, 
ah! will it not repay my sufferings 
past, my future life appears replete 
with ill, ’tis but the choice of eyil, 
and surely I may fix on that which 
will in execution sit the lightest 
on me... Perchance good Gertrude, 
’tis not love that guides me now, 
but sweet compassion ; I would 
save Marmion from the sting of 
conscience, I would preserve my ri- 
val too.—Clara St. Clare, I loathe, 
detest. ...her sight, her very name 
is hateful to me.... yet she is vir- 
tuous and I respect her, she is un- 
fortunate, and [ pity her, she has 
been crossed in her heart’s dearest 
hopes ; and I would like a minis- 
tering Angel, watch over and pro- 
tect her, should dire mischance 
ever again place her in Marmion’s 
power. 

Gertrude. But yet bethink Lady 
what hazards you will run, how 
will your delicacy shrink in being 
clad in man’s attire, and should 
you ever be discovered, how will 
you be degraded in the world’s 
opinion ? 

Constance. The world’s opinion, 
have I not lost my own? Oh 
Gertrude ! what is the world’s opi- 
nion plac’d in competition with our 
own ; the pure untainted conscience 
can smile contempt upon the worlds 
reproach, but when we lose our- 
selves, the world contains no gem 
of equal value and for my deli- 
cacy, did I not forfeit that, when 
I forsook the paths of innocence, 
can [ fall lower than I am ? impos- 
sible! Good Gertrude, close this 
argument ;—I am grateful for your 
kindness, but cannot profit by it— 
it Caunot shake iy resolution : last 
of an illustrious race, none claims 
alliance with the fallen Con- 
stance! The earth céntains for me 
one object, that object is Marmion ! 
—nor will my eyes e’er quit him, 
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"till they are closed in endless 
night. 

Gertrude. Can you forgive him 
then ?— 

Constance. Shall I not one day 
need forgiveness too ?——Away, 
reflection! ’tis too late to dwell 


with thee! are my habiliments 
prepared ? 
Gertrude. They are within, 


Lady; have you got your letter ?— 
Constance, 1 have :—the kind 
Matilda remembering our youthful 
days, forgets my present errors. 
Marmion is now upon an embassy 
to the Scottish Court, Sir Hugh 
Heron’s castle, upon the borders, 
is his first place of shelter—I meet 
him there, and there deliver sweet 
Matilda’s billet ; if he receives me 
in his train, all may be well—if 
not, good Gertrude, to thee | will 
return, and thou shalt place the 
green turf lightly on my breast... 
Nay, Gertrude, dry thine eyes 
the tears of age fall heavier ona 
youthful heart than even its own 
sorrows; storms press around me 
now, but my shattered bark, with 
Heaven for its pilot, may weather 
it ;——the clouds may disperse, and 
the bright sunbeams of happiness 
shine full upon me yet. [ Exit. 
Gertrude, Odds life! what a 
plague !---poor young thing --she 
makes my heart bleed to see her ; 
---[ shan’t be easy when she’s 
goue, far away, without a man to 
take care of her. Oh, these men ! 
these men ! Heaven save the mark, 
we can neither do with them nor 
without them [t were no bad 
thought to disguise myself and go 
with her to protect her ;---but I 
am grown somewhat unshapely 
now ;---time was, I was slim and 
graceful, but years bring sorrow, 
and sorrow feeds us fast! I 
could not well get a dress to suit 
me now!---Ab! no, no, no,---poor, 
dear husband Gilbert! now I have 











lost you, I can no longer wear the 
breeches ! [ Exit. 
SCENE II. 


The Castle of Sin Hoc HERON, 
Music--- Trumpets. 
Enter VASSALS. 
CHORUS. 


Now broach ye a pipe of Malvoisie ; 
Bring pasties of the doe ; 
And quickly make the entrance free— 
And bid our heralds merry be, 
And every Minstrel sound with glee, 
And all our trumpets blow ! 
And from the platform, spare ye not, 
To fire a noble salvo shot 
Lord Marmien waits below ! 





Firing, Trumpets ;— the draw 
bridge is let down, and Lorp 
MARMION crosses with his 
train, band, &c. 


MUSKC.—CHORUS. 


Wetcome to Norham, Marion ! 
Stout heart and open hand ! 
Well dost thou brook thy gallant roan 

Thou flowers of English land ! 


Music.—Six Hueu Heron and 
his VASSALS meet MARMION, 
give him welcome, and conduc! 
him in, 


Polacca introduced by MINSTREL 
Hencrvorru, Love, fly far away ! 
I despise thy puny power; ~ 
Free as air I’l! pass each day—— 
War and mirth shall claim each hour 
Glory shall my mistress be ! 
Tu the glittering tented field, 
Glory, I will follow thee ! 


SCENE III. 
Y .) 
The Hall of State—a banque 
prepared. 
Enter Vaskats.—CHORUS. 
“ Prace Nobles for the Falcon Knigh 
“ Ruom, room, ye gentles gay, | 
For him who conquer’d in the fight, 
‘© Marmion of Fontenaye ! 


Music. — Sink Hueu conduct 
MARMION in, and places hii 
at the Banquet, then motioi 
to the Harper and MInstTeeé: 
to sing 
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«* Lochinvar.’’ 


«Q YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of 


the west, . 
‘¢ Through all the wide border his steed 
was the best, | 
« And save his good broad sword he 
weapon had none, 
“ He rode all unarmed, 


all alone, 
«* So faithful in Love, and so doubtless 


in War, . 
«¢ There never was Knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 


and he rode 


« He staid not for brake and he stop’d 
not for stone ; 

«« He swam the Eske river where ford 
there was none, 

« But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

“ Lhe Bride had consented, the Gallant 
came late, 

« For a laggard in love and a dastard in 
war, 


_ « Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave 


Lochinvar. 


« One touch to her hand, and one word 
in her ear. 

« When they reach’d the Hall door, and 
the Charger stood near ; 

«‘ So light to the Croupe the fair Lady 
he swung, 

“ So light-to the saddle before her he 
sprung, 

“« ¢ She’s won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush and scaur, 

“ They’ll have fleet steeds that follow, 
quoth young Lochinvar.* 


* This song is extracted from the Poem of 
Marmion, by Walter Scutt, 


Sir Hugh. Lord Marmion! I 
pledge thee— welcome to my tower! 
where if thou wilt abide awhile, 
thou shalt not lack such friendly 
accommodation as my tower’s can 
bestow ;--your charger may breathe 
well and freely here, nor shall your 
warlike blood run chilly through 
your veins ;---our valiant Scots can 
rein a mettled steed, can couch a 
lance, or dart a spear beseech 
ye stay awhile, and study our 
northern skill in arms and war... 
fill full the goblet, boy! to Mar- 





mnion! health, and further stay ! 


Marmion. Sir Hugh, I thank 
thy hospitality ; but cannot further 


profit by it than in my grateful 
feeling. I am a messenger from 
royal Henry to your Scottish 
Court, and imust not in my em- 
bassy delay more time than needs 
demand :—I do beseech you, of 
your grace and favour, provide for 
me and mine atrusty guide ;—I 
have not been in Scotland since 
that time when princely James 
backed the cause of Warbeck, that 
Flemish counterfeit, who on a gib- 
bet yielded up his life—I marched 
in Surrey’s train ; we razed old 
Ayton’s tower to the ground. 

Young Selby. Methinks ’tis 
pity, good my lord, we cannot live 
without these broils ;—war is a 
dreadful thing, terrific in its course 
and fatal in its effect. 

Marmion. Thine is a language 
of a home-bred boy, nursed in his 
mother’s lap, and pampered by 
indulgence, why surely thou’ lt not 
disgrace thy ancestry, youth, by 
being proved a coward ? 

Young Selby. Coward my Lord! 
—oh no, coward I am none, [Il 
freely fight my sovereign’s bat- 
tles, when I am_ old enough, 
not, for that [ approve the prac- 
tice, but—for it is my duty: 
’twere better sure, my Lord, to 
live in peace; or, waging war, 
let it be with savage, untamed 
beasts, but man with man to fight, 
to plunge the dirk into each others 
hearts! ’tis piteous but to think 
upon, and their distracted wives 
and weeping mothers, how must 
they feel ?—wiil not their tears 
rise in judgment against us ?—it 
is a thought that oft sits heavy on 
me :--I fear me, sir, those that are 
very valiant are little given to re- 
flection, 

Marmion. If reflection be the 
foe of valour, then wilt not thou, 
my little moralist, even be its 
friend. 

Young Selby. Not so my Lerd, 
it is not myself I fear, but for my 
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28 Marmion : 
fellow beings. Id shrink not from 
the sword pointed at mine own 
breast, but levell’d at another. I’ve 
yone through all the martial exer- 
eises already ; some two years more 
and these young limbs may be en- 
cased in steel, ‘still shall £ lament 
the necessity ofa soldier’s prowess! 

-reflection shall not unnerve my 
arm, yet it shall preserve me from 
cruelty, and should I ever over- 
throw an enemy, I shall remember 
that they are also men: I'll heave 
a sigh for every groan I cause, and 
shed a tear for every drop of blood 
I spill, but yet, my Lord, Pl do 
my duty, yes, yes, fear not, Pll do 
mv duty. 

Marmion. Why thou’rt a pretty 
pratler !-- Mercy has surely chosen 
thee her advocate; her language 
breathes so sweetly from thy lips, 
they’re honey drops, refining as 
they fall. Id like some converse 
with thee, but time will not permit, 
yet I shall not forget thee, youth 
now to your former subject, 
the guide, Sir Hugh! 

Sir Hugh. I am bethinking Sir, 
who best may fit your purpose, and 
we have a holy Palmer here, who 
late arrived from Salem and from 
Rome; he hath kissed the blessed 
tomb, and visited each holy shrine, 
he hath travell’d through Palestine 
and Arabia; still he pursues his 
pious course, he knows all passes 
of the North, and seeks far shrines, 
he eats but little, is watchful, wake- 
ful, and drinks but of the chrystal 
stream, were not he a proper guide, 
good my Lord ? this man, my 
Lord, I think—-—— 
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Marmion. Will suit me well: 
if he will lead me from hence to 
Holy-Rood, like his good saint, 
I will reward his toils—I Jove such 
holy ramblers, they know how to 
charm the weary way with song, 
romance, some jovial tale, or vlee, 
or jest, some legendary lie or other, 
still each succeeding to the last, 
till time quick passes ou, uncon- 
scious of its pace, 

Sir Hugh. I fear, my Lord, you 
will not find this man according to 
your description ; for he thinks 
deep, knows much, and ever to 
himself is muttering she seldom 
condescends to hold converse, but 
when alone, his voice is often 
loudly heard :—last night we list- 
ened at his cell—he murmured on 
till dawn; his prayers surely can- 
not last so long ? 

Young Selby. Oh no, good 
uncle ; for Friar John tells us that 
a clear conscience never says long 
prayers; nor can they stay awake, 
he always drops asleep in the 
midst of his creed. 

Marmion. This man shall guide 
my way, altho’ the great Arch- 
fiend and he had sworn themselves 
companions so please you, 
pretty youth, summon this Palmer 
to the castle hall—— [Fxié 
Young Selby.] We must begone, 
sir, with the morning dawn ;—I 
fear our trumpet’s clang will rouse 
you from your downy ‘slumbers— 
your courtesy demands my utmost 
thanks, and those I pay ; and should 
you visit your poor garden, you 
shall pluck its fruit. 





To be continued. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WOMAN: 4 Poem. 
By Euion Stannard Barrett, Esq. 
12mo. pp, 121. 
Mr. BARRETT in his preface 
reminds us of a widower, for he 





tells us that he had tried the same 
subject (woman) before, but failed 
of success, and was now deter- 
mined to put his fate upon another 
chance. We think hima thriving 
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@ooer; und if the gallantry which 
this poem displays should fail in 
procuring him perfect favour from 
male critics, he has little to fear 
bat that’ the mortification will be 
compensated by the approbation 
of that sex which he seems most 
ambitious to please. sl 
The piece opens with an original 
and poetical tribute to the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. The mode of in- 
troducing this posthumous address 
#8 novel, aud executed with great 
felicity. The Bard proceeds to 
G6ntrast the rough and often anti- 
Social attributes of the masculine 
@haracter, with the amiable and 
domestic beauties of the softer race, 
and paints, with the sentiment of 
ah enthusiast, the distinguishing 
Virtues of womankind. We quote 
Ohe passage as a specimen : 
To guard that Virtue, to supply the 
place 
Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 
Lo, Modesty was given; mysterious 
spell, 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic 
can repel. 
Strong by the very weakness it betrays, 
Itsheds a mist before our fiery gaze. 
The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 
The shrinking grace that fain would 
grace conceal, 
The beautiful rebuke that looks surprize, 
The gentle vengeance of the averted 


eyes ; 
These are its arms, and these supreme 
prevail, 
Love pauses. Vice retracts his glozing 
tale. 


A little further on, having in- 
flamed his Muse by dwelling on 
Many other female qualities and 
accomplishments, the author thus 
apostrophizes ; 

QO Woman, whose great Author bade the 
worst 

Of all things earthly, be created first ; 

O Womar., last and best of all create, 

Wot formed from dust, as thy presump- 
tuous mate; 

Bot born beside his heart, thou toilest 
still, 


To sooth thy birth-place, and preserve 
from ill, 
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Still by thy birth-place, whether loved 
or spurned, 

Still to thy moody birth-place art thou 
turned. 


This is avery pretty thought, 
and we hasten to match it by a 
fresh and animated picture of pas- 
toral life: 


. «e+. e Then Muse, remove 

To rural homes, and sing their virtuous 

love. 
Light specs of fleecy gold bestrew the 

skies, 

The dewy ox ison his knees to rise ; 

The mist rolls off in eddies, smokes begin 

From opening cots, and all is stir within. 

‘The pastoral family due task prepare, 

For whetted scythe, the milkpail and the 
share ; 

And haste where lark and zephyr, rill 
and Lee, 

Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy, 

One damse! chuckles shrill; her cack- 
ling train 

Run with spread pinions and dispute the 
grain. 

Another up her rested pitcher heaves, 

Encamps small heaps of hay, or girdles 


sheaves. 

Else spinning, pats her busy foot, and 
trills 

Some dittied plaint about a love that 
kills, 


The laden wife meantime to market goes, 
Or underneath the hawthorn knits her 


hose ; 

Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny 
grass, 

Or checks her pottage billowing o’er the 
brass ; 


While clattered plates, and roots in 
hurry peeled, 


Announce her goodman trudging from 
the field. 


This strain is continued at 
greater length than we can spare 
room to quote it, and, painting the 
evening frolics, assumes something 
of the style of Crabbe: 


Now they replenish pleasant cups, and 
tell 

The rural news; how he from ladder 
fell, 

How she from hay-rick; merry gossip 
past, 

Come dreams, and each outwondered by 
the last. 
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Then tales of ghost authentic, then the 
noise 

Of hoodwinked damsels chasing nimble 
boys; 

And when to sit the rustic would essay, 

His treacherous mistress slips his bench 
away. 

She flies and hides; he follows, not re- 
miss, 

To satiate that revenge of love—a kiss, 

At the dear outrage, beautifully fought, 

(For battled kisses still make kisses 


sought, ) 

She whispers shrieks, sighs angry words, 
and feigns 

A struggle yielded soon, and pleased 
complains. 


These extracts will enable our 
readers to appreciate the talent of 
Mr. Barrett, and we have only to 
add, in the way of eulogy, that 
two affecting episodes are intro- 
iluced ; one of them the history of 
Caroline, a victim of seduction, 
and the other a less fatal love-tale 
of Connal and Ella. 

We have still however another 
part, and that the least grateful, 
of our task to perform: it is to 
notice what we dislike, in this 
production. We dislike, then, a 
certain intermixture of the most 
sacred subjects with what are of 
a lighter nature. We do not mean 
to say profanely, nor even irreve- 
rently, but we think injudictously 
and improperly intermixed. ‘The 
allusion to the traitorous kiss of 
Judas (page 34) will exemplify 
eur objection. Another blemish, 
according to our taste, occurs in 
the misuse of several epithets, and 
we are more surprised at this, as 
the extreme skill displayed by the 
poet in other instances affords 
proof of his ability in this way. 
Need we specify the “ encamps”’ 
applied to the ricks of hay, or 
“ quthentic’’ in ghost tales, in our 
preceding extract’? Yet the same 
writer speaks of “ immeasurable 
mains,” a word never employed in 
the plural to the ocean, whatever 
it may be to cocks and coals ; of 


primroses fattening upon bloed ; 
of binding the wound we plant ; 


and of unblunted gleam ;—these 
passages surely require correction, 
There are perhaps a few other 
minor errors which it would be 
well to amend ; but they are mere 
matters upon which different per- 
sons may form different opinions, 
and therefore we do not deem it 
necessary to peint them out. 

Fhe poem (which is facetiously 
elosed with an inscription, “ THE 
Enpb OF Woman,’ as if the author 
had settled the dispute between 
Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby on 
that important subject) has several 
occasional compositions appended 
to it; and this little volume is 
altogether worthy of being sanc- 
tioned with praise as a very clever 
and pleasing work. 


SLOP 


Samor, Lord of the Bright City ; 
an Heroic Poem, By the Rey. 
H. H. Milman, M. A. 8vo. pp. 
308. 1818. 


THis is an epic poem, founde: 
upon the ancient history of Eng- 
land, and commencing with the 
marriage of Vortigern and Rowen 
the daughter of Hengist. The 
second chapter presents us with 
the kings of Britain met in con- 
clave near the shade of the forest. 
Emrys, Uther, and Samor, the 
Lord of the Bright City (Glou- 
cester) address the assembly, ix 
rémonstrance, against the Saxor 
yoke; and prepose Constans, the 
heir of Constantine, as a worth) 
supplanter of Vortigern. “« Then 
leaped forth Caswallon the mout: 
tain king, the sovereign of the 
lakes, a mighty savage, he of Goc 
and man alike contemptuous,” lc 
refuses thus to stoop in . 
and threatens, if disregarded, | 

join the Saxon; when he is thus al: 
swered by the voice of Emrys ;— 
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‘¢Caswallon of the Mountains, long 
* our isle 
Flath mark’d thy wavering mood, now 
i friend now foe ; 
Now in the Caledonian intoad prompt 
0 bear thy share in rapine, foremost now 


Gn our high councils. This we further 


: say; 
We scorn thy war, Caswallon, hate thy 
peace, 


And deem it of our mercy that, unscath’d, 


We ban thee from our presence.” Nor 
reply 

Caswallon deign’d ; calm strode he as in 
scorn 

Of wrath ’gainst foes so lowly. Far was 
heard 


His tread along the rocky path, the crash 
Of branches rent by his unstooping helm. 


Elidure and Samor then witness 
‘the passing procession of Vorti- 
_gern’s marriage pomp. Merlin, the 
prophet, appears suddenly, and in 
mockery wishes them joy. Samor 
meets “the royal hermit,’’ Con- 
stans: they fulfil their lofty mis- 
sion, and at his feet laid down the 
kingly crown; but are unable to 
prevail upon the pious man to for- 
sake his solitude. The next chap- 
ter removes the scene to “ the 
white clitls of Kent,’ where “ rode 
tall below the Saxon navy.” Cas- 
wallon offers to join ihe cause; 
and, by united effort, “ bow this 
Yair Britain to their sway.’ Hen. 
gist, guileful and mistrustfal, pro- 
poses an appeal to their oracles, 
Whether gain or conquest are to be 
the result expected. Caswallon 
falls into the snare, “ the mild 
faith of Christ scofling :”’-— 


“¢ Wilt thou behold our gods *’” fierce 
Horsa cried, 
‘Then mount the bark, abroad her 
Wings are spread, 
pAnd fleet along the obedient deep she 
speeds 
Fear not, proud Britain.’ ’*—* ¢ Fear!” 
_Caswallon cried ; 

* iron as he stoud, e’er surf, surge, wave 
= Te bounded, hollow rang his heavy arms, 
‘The bark her tall side to the troubled 

waves 


Stoop'd groaning, nor delay’d the Ocean 
Kine.” , 


After their voyage “ southward 
of that strait,’ where bursts the 
Baltic, they mounted the chariot 
of the oracle; the rein-deer bound 
upon the ice, and pass ‘“‘dark leagues 
of pine and fir.’ At last, “ a light 
of azure”’ shows their forms, “ sur- 
passing beauteous; breath of mor- 
tal life heaved not their bosoms.”’ 
The Saxon explains, which are “mi- 
nisters of destiny and death :” 





“ Mark theu yon bright-hair’d three’ 
and would thy soul 

Gras} the famed deeds of ancient time 
or know 

The master spirits of our present world. 

Lo Gudur, she whcse deep mysterious 
soul 

Treasureth the past, and Rosta, whio 
beholds 

All acts and agents of this living earth ; 

She too is there before whose spacious 
sight 

The years that have not been start up and 
live, 

Who reads within the soul of man unborn 

The unimagin’d purpose, of the sage 

Skulda the sagest. Ask and thou shalt 
know.” 

— I am not king of Britain, have not 
been, 

Hateful the present and the past, my soul 

Thirsteth for what shal) be.’—Then Hen- 
gist spake 

In tone of mix’d authority and prayer, 

* Queen of the Future, Valkyr hear and 
speak, 

Speak to the Son of Woden.’—Ali the 
troop 

Instant the thin bright air absorb’d,-alone 

Stood Skulda with her white hair waving 
wide, 

As trembling on the verge of palpable 
being, 

Ready to languish too in light away. 

«¢Q’er britain’s isle doth Woden to 

his sons 

Give empire?’ She, but in no human tone, 

b’er from the soul’s emotion harsh or soft, 

One glittering rich unvaryimg tone re 
plied, 

‘ To thine, but not to thee.’—and, ‘ I am 
thine,’ 

Caswailon shouted joud, and sternly shook 

His visionary sceptre. ‘ Whence the foe 

Fatal to Hengist, and to Hengist’s sway 7’ 

‘ Not from the Mountain, Saxon, from 
the Vale.’ 

Heard, heeded not the 
that strain 


Mountain Chief 
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Dire and ill boding, or if heard disdain’d 

Adverse what prosperous seem’d a voice 
‘from Heaven. 

«« ¢ By what rich rite,’ he cried, ‘ may 

Briton Chief 

Win favour from high Woden ?’—Not 
the blood 

Of steed or stag; a flower of earth must 
fade. 

Blest o’er all virgins of the earth, the 
chaste, 

The beautiful, by Heaven ordain’d to 
lead 

The souls of valiant men to the pale hall 

Of the Immortal: air her path, and 
Heaven 

Her dwelling, with the fair and brave of 
earth 

Her sole communion ?’—‘ By my future 
throne, 

Proud office for the daughter of a King? 

A royal damsel, mine own blood, shall 
join 

Your cloudy mysteries,’ ”’ 


After making this horrible pro- 
mise of sacrificing his daughter, 
Caswallon and Hengist return. Ln 
the fourth canto we have a very 
interesting episode of Lilian, the 
lovely daughter of Caswallon :— 


“ Nursling of selitude, her infant couch 
Never did mother watch, within the grave 
She slept unwaking; scornful turn’d aloof 
Caswallon, of those pure instinctive joys 
By fathers felt, when playful infant grace, 
Touch’d with a feminine softness, round 

the heart 
Winds its light maze of undefin’d delight, 
Contemptuous; he with haughty joy be- 
held 
His boy, fair Malwyn, him in bossy shield 
Rock’d proudly, him upbore to moun- 
tain steep, 
Fierce and undaunted, for their danger- 


Gus nest 
To battle with the eagle’s clamorous 
brood.”’ 
Innocent, artless, and lonely, 


she saw nothing to love but na- 
ture; and found joy and amuse- 
ment in the sweet music of the 
songsters of the grove, who, unap- 
palled, fled to her for shelter :— 


— “ She on mossy couch 
Sate listening the blithe thrush, whose 
airy nates 
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In amorous contention Echo caught 

Responsive. Sudden drovp’d its flag- 
ging wing 

The timorous bird of song, and fluttering 
sought 

Soft refuge in the maiden’s snowy breast. 

She o’er the nestling prisoner folding light 

Her careless vest, stood gazing, where, 
awhile 

Dark in the sun-cloud’s white, came 
fiercely down 

A swooping falcon; at her sight it check’d, 

Its keen eye bright with joy, th’ admi- 
ring bird 

Fearfully beauteous floated in the air ; 

Its silver wings, and glossy plumage gray, 

Glane’d in the sun light. Up the maiden 
gaz’d, 

Smiling a pale and terrified delight, 

And seem’d for that lov’d warbler in her 
breast 

Beseeching mercy. ’Mid the green wood 
sank ‘ 

Th’obedient bird; she, joyous at his 
flight, 

Her bosom half reveal’d, with gentle 
hand 

Caressing smooth’d her captive’s ruffled 
plumes. 

Anon around a frighted thankful look 

Glancing, what seem’d a human shape 
she saw, 

Or more than human ; stately on his arm 

The falcon sate, and proudly flapp’d his 
wibgs. 

She turn’d to fly, yet fled not; turn’d to 
gaze, 

Yet dared not raise her downcast eye ; 
she felt 

Her warm cheek, why she knew not, 
blush, her hand 

Unconscious closer 
fold. 

With accent mild the Stranger brief delay 

Entreated ; she, albeit his gentle words 

Fell indistinct on her alarmed ear, 

Listening delay’d, and still at fall of eve 

Delay’d, e’en then with dim reverted eye, 

Slow lingering on her winding homeward 
path. ; 

«© No more in pomp of war, or vaulting 

steed, 

Joyeth the Son of Vortigern, nor feast 

With jocund harpings, and rich jewell’d 
dames, 

Outshining in their pride the starry hea- 
vens.”’ 


drew her bosem’s 


His image mingles with her mid- 
night dreams, and she looks for 
“ the promise of return sworn on 
her lips.” At last she hears the 
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sound of iron hoofs on the“ flowery 
sward ;”? not Vortimer, but— 


—— “‘ Her father stood 

Before her, stern and dark, his trembling 
child 

Cheer’d nor fond word, nor greeting kiss 
his ari 

Clasp’d round her, on his steed again he 
sprung. 

“ And on through moonlight and 

through shade he spurr’d, 

Gleam’d like a meteor’s track his flinty 





road, 

Like some rude hunter with a snow-white 
fawn, 

His midnight prey. Anon, the mountain 
path 

‘Gan upward wind, the fiery courser 
pass’d 

Breathless, and faintly raising her thin 
form ; 

, Oh, whither bear ye me?’ with panting 
veice, 


Murmur’d. Caswallon spake unmov’d, 
‘to death.’ 
*** Death, father, death is comfortless 


and cold! 

Ah, me! when maiden dies, the smiling 
morn, 

The wild birds singing on the twinkling 
spray, 


Wake her no more; the summer wind 
breathes soft, 
Waving the fresh grass o’er her narrow 


bed, 

Gladdening to all but her. Senseless and 
cold, 

She lies ; while all she lov’d unheard, un- 
seen, 


Mourn round her.’ There broke off her 
faultering voice. 

Dimly, with farewell glance, she rov’d 
around, 

Never befere so beautiful the lake, 

Like a new sky, distinct with stars, the 
groves, 

Green banks and shadowy dells, her 
haunts of bliss, 

Smil’d, ne’er before so lovely, their last 
smile ; 

The fountains seem’d to wail, the twilight 
mists 

On the wet leaves were weeping all for 
her, 

Had not her own tears blinded her; there 
tou 

She surely had beheld a youthful form 

Wandering the solitary glen. But loud 

The courser neigh‘d, down bursting, wood 
and rock 

Fly backward, the wide plain its weary 
length 
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Vainly outspreads ; and now ’tis midnight 
deep, 
Ends at a narrow glen their fleet career ; 
That narrow glen was pal’d wijh rude 
black rocks, 
There slowly roll’d a brook its glassy 
depth ; 
Now in the noon-beams white, now dark 
in gloom. 
‘¢ She liv’d, she breath’d, she felt, to 
her denied 
That sole sad happiness the wretched 
know, 
Ev’ from excess of feeling, not to feel. 
Behold her gentle, delicate, and frail, 
Where all around, through rifted rock 
and wood, 
Grim features glare, huge helmed forms 
obscure 
People the living gloom, with dreary light 
Glimmering, as of the moen from iron 
arms 
Coldly reflected, lovely stands she there, 
Like a blest Angel’ mid th’ accurst ef Hell, 
A voice is heard.‘ Lo mighty Munarch, 
here 
The stream of sacrifice ; to man alone 
Fits the proud privilege of bloody death 
By shaft or mortal steel ; to Hela’s realin, 
Unblooded, woundless, must the maid 
descend ; 
So in the bright Valhalla shail she crown 
For Woden and his Peers the cup of bliss, 
Her white arms round her father’s rugged 
neck 
Winding with desperate fondness, she 
"gan pour, 
Asto some dear, familiar, long-lov’d heart, 
Most eloquent her inarticulate prayers, 
Is the dew gleaming on his cheek? or 
weeps 
The savage and the stern, yet still her 
sire ? 
But some rude arm of one, whose dread- 
ful face 
She dared not gaze on, seiz'd her, Gloomy 
stood, 
Folding his wolf-skin mantle to conceal 
The shuddering of his huge and mailed 
form, 
Caswallon. Then again the voice came 
forth, 
‘Fast wanes the night, the Gods brook 
no delay : 
Monarch of Britain speed.’ He, at that 
name 
Shaking all human from his soul, flung 
back 
The foldings of his robe, and stood elate, 
As haughty of some glorious deed, nor 
knew 
Barbarian blind as proud, who feels no 
more 
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The mercies and affections of his kind, 

Casts off the image of God, a man of ill, 

With all his nature’s earth, without its 
heaven. 


Vortimer, in search of Lilian, 
repairs to the spot where they 
were to meet again ; and on the 
stream observes slowly drifting 
what appears a dying swan, but 
on its approach it takes a human 
shape. The darkness prevents 
recognising his Lilian, though “ 
hideous thought was in his brain. 
“ Darkness abroad, the dead within 
his arms,” he awaited the first 
gleam of morning; at last, the 
dire certainty was manifest, and 
his sword has but one duty more— 
““ to shape the smooth turf for Li- 
lian’s grave.” 

“On Thanet are the sea-girt 
brethren met’? in council; they 
despise the tame spirit of Vorti- 
gern, over whom his beautiful 
queen holds her eye-won empire. 
Hengist expresses his apprehen- 
sion that young Vortimer is a 
more daring spirit; but Horsa 
awakens the terrors of Hengist in 
earnest, by the idea that a manlier 
and more forcible foe is abroad—~ 
“ the chieftain of the vales.”’ The 
threat of the oracle that from the 
valley his overthrow should come, 
convulsed the breast of Hengist. 
Meanwhile the ‘ baronage of Bri- 
tain’? meets on the main land, 
timorous and feeble ; Samor ouly, 
firm and inflexible, raises his magic 
voice against any truce with the 
Saxon, and loudly proclaims that 
peace can only be won by war. 
Even Elidure advocated peaceful 
measures, and prevailed by ‘ his 
loose and languid eloquence.” 
Britons and Saxons unite in the 
feast ; children and virgins strew 
flowers upon that Hengist late- 
ly denounced. The fears of Sa- 


mor prove true; treachery and 
murder sweep the Britons off at 
a moment, and he, the lord of the 
valley, alone remains to avenge 
his brethren. He resolves singly, 
yet dauntlessly, to repay these 
wrongs to the Saxon host. So 
turuing to the Bright City, where 
- lordly his fair dwelling’s long 
arcade” shone in the golden light, 
he finds no wateh-dog saluting his 
return, no menial to soize his rein, 
he pursues his way to his own 
chamber, but lifeless and solitary 
is his dwelling ; he rushes out, 
and ‘“ beneath a promise bed’’ he 
finds his eldest child, pale and 


dying: she relates that, during 
the mght’s repose, “ huge iron 


men”’ brake upon their rest; she 
sought her mother’s couch, and 
beheld her shivering, cold, and 
insensible, The same torpor as- 
sailed the child; and on her 
awaking, she found her mother 
and brothers gone. This last hope 
of Samor expires in his arms, 
Destruction in the stream flashes 
upon his mind; but is banished 
by religion and fortitude. He 
promises ample vengeance to Bri- 
tain and to Emeric ; and conjures 
the spirit of the latter to “ visit 
lis desert fancy.” He heaps the 
bank over his child, replacing the 
knot of primroses over it. 

Abisa, a Saxon youth, swears to 
extirpate the man who is the only 
dreaded weapon of revenge; but 
though strongly invoked, none of 
the “ valiant Erles’” join in his 
enterprise, 


“ But now the more enjoy’d that Saxon 
youth 
His solitude of glory ; forth he springs 
Hasty, let valorous repentance fire 
Some rival Erle of half his peril yet 
To wrong him. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MARINER’S SONG. 


On a spray sprinkled cliffa lone maiden 
reclined, 

Her ringlets of gold playing loose on 
the wind, 

A bridal attire flow’d round her spare 
form, 

And wild was her look as she sung to 
the storm. 


‘* He was mine,” at the altar our love- 
knot was tied, 

But alone on her couch lay the mariner’s 
bride, 

His last serenade scarce had died on the 
gale 

When a cry from the deep told my Wil- 
liam’s death tale. 


Ye spirits that ride on the wind and the 
wave, 

Ye spectres that shriek on the mariner’s 
grave, 

Hear!—hear my last prayer, let me lie 
by his side, 

In death still his own—still the mariner’s 
bride. 


The wild notes are hush’d, and lo! 
changed is the scene, 

The ocean is calm, and the sky is serene ; 

What !—whatare the zephyrs now walt- 
ing to land ? 

Tis he, ’tis her William, lies stretch’d 
on the strand. 


Her bridegroom’s dead form, quick the 
maiden descried, 

And frantic she rushed down the preci- 
pice side, 

A flash of wild joy her pale countenance 
fir’d, 

She clasp’d the cold corpse—she laugh’d 
and expir’d. 


The lovers last hymn sung the maids of 
the sea, 

O’er submarine meadows they bore them 
away 

Where the nymphs in their bowers of 
coral reside, 

Embalm’d with her love lies the mariner’s 
bride. 

F 2 


THE LARK. 


Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberiess, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and 
lea; 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest in thy dwelling place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee. 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud 
Loves gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
Where on thy downy wing, 
Where art thou journeying, 
Thy lay is in Heaven—thy love is on 
earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen 
O’er moor and mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day 
Over the cloudlet dim, 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherubim—hie thee away. 


Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of 
love be, 
Bird of the wilderness, 
Blest is thy dwelling place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee. 


James Hocc. 
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EVENING. 


There is an hour when in the glowing 
west 

The sun descending quits the busy world, 

When Nature veil’d in soberness is 
hush’d 

And silent—in [magination throng’d, 

With all the sable imag’ry of gloom, 

And therefore by the gay and heedless 
shunn’d, 

But valued by the wiser few, as rich 

In thoughts, and sentiments of better 
worth, 

Than all the gaudy trappings of the day 

That turbulence of passion and of will, 

The daily offspring of the mind islull’d ; 

Our eye pursues the sun’s departing ray, 

The sounds of labour fade upon the 
breeze 

And fall with lessening cadence on the 
esr. 
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36 Original Poetry. 


At such a moment—say—-who does not 
feel 

A kindred silence breathing in his soul, 

To calm the bursting tumult of the 
world ? 

By day we live for man aloneby night 

We live fur Nature, and for Nature’s 
God. 

The hum of men has ceased—the globe 
is hid. 

Night’s sable canopy involving all. 

It is an hour fitted, or ’twould seem 

By him who made us to suppress the 
throb 

Of passions ardent and tumultuous reign, 

Concealing for a time the crafty world, 

And rouse divine affections in the beart. 

At such a moment too, when Evening 
spreads 

Her dusky mantle o’er the world—we 
see 

The splendors of the firmament approach 

Celestial gleries, bursting on the view, 

Excite the finer feelings of the soul, 

And tell us—*‘ There are greater things 
than these.” 


CPF LP aS 


INDIAN SONG. 


Come to the green Savannah, 
To the Indian wild-wood bower, 
Where the tyrant frown cannot daunt 
thee, 
Nor the oppressor’s arm hath power ; 
Where thy course like the winds of 
Heaven, 
Shall be free o’er the mighty plains, 
And the realm of thy joy shall be, 
Where nature’s majesty reigns. 


No shout of war shall reach thee, 
No trumpet’s clangoring sound, 
But winds, and murmuring waterfalls, 
Shall sweetly swell around. 
And at eve the merry mock bird, 
His varying song shall pour, 
And with soft and mellow pipings, 
Beguile the moonlight hour. 


Thou shalt wake tothe wild cock’s clarion, 
At the early break of day ; 

Thro’ the glooms of the mighty forest 
Re-echoed far away. 

Whiist the phalanx’d cranes upsoaring, 
Forsake the mists below ; 

And e’re day hath deck’d the mountains, 
They bathe in the solar glow, 


Should lonely seem thy slumbers, 
Or thy days in dulness move ; 

The dusky bosom’d hunter maid 

Shall come and be thy love, 





The quiver o’er her shoulder flung, 
And the arrow sped with ease ; 
And the pluwy weeath on her graceful 
brow, 
The wondering sight shall please. 


O she shall guide thy footsteps 
Where the river fountains flow ; 
When the scaly tribe with the current 
play, 
Or seek the caves below. 
Where glancing to the sun-beams, 
The glitters in the ray ; 
Or wheeling swift and playful, 
In darkness dart away. 


Gay shal! your summer haunts be, 
By streams as crystal clear ; 

Where the ripe and golden orange, 
Hangs low and clustering near. 

Where the fiery flowered Azalea, 
Your perfum’d bower shall be ; 

And the tall magnolia’s blossoms, 
Your gorgeous canopy. 


To roam where grows the aloe, 
That the precious balm distils, 
Where broad and deep the river runs, 
From the everlasting hills. 
Where the Eagle dwells midst rocks, 
In glorious rain-pil’d, 
Come, be a dweller in the glen, 
A hunter on the wild. 


P. M. James 


POPP IP 


THE NEGRO’S SONG. 


I will fly the social room, 
I will weep in lonely sadness, 

The poor negro’s cherish’d gloom, 
Must not mar the hour of gladness ; 

Let my fate give sighs command, 
Fetter’d in a distant land. 


Say what is the negro’s crime, 
Ye who in our blood engrave it ; 
Can the colour of our crime, 


Plead for sin, with Him who gave it ; 


Gloemy is the negro’s breast, 
Robb'd of her he loves the best. 


God of christians, God of men, 
Thou canst melt the heart of horn, 
May none e’er the bridegrooms chaii!, 
From his new espoused torn ; 

Let our fate thy pity move, 
Robb’d of country and of love. 
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Antique 


SONNET. 
To the Author of the Vindicie Gallice. 


Brave youth thou foremost of the pa- 
triot throng, 
Kneel yet awhile and scoop with deeper 
shell, 
And boldly quaff and bathe thy glow- 
ing tongue, 
In the pure springhead of thy hal- 


Gleanings. 
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And superstition’s reptiles crawi along ; 
But for the chosen few its waters swell, 
My name is Truth, soon the black wars 
amain, 
Fires, lightning kindled, the tall oaks 
imblaze, 
Avenging thunders crash, while free- 
doms fane, 
Arises radiant from the smoak ing plain, 
Huge columns then mustrear, that future 


’ days 
A agian r* A uations thanks await—the sages 
While yet concealed the mould’ring vor 
trunks among, Pp . 
Where error sleeps in midst her twi- 
light cell, 
a II 


ANTIQUE GLEANINGS. 


Of hym that soughte his Wyfe 
aguynst the Streme. 

A man the whose wyfe, as she 
came ouer a bridg fell in to the 
riuer and was drowned; wherfore 
he wente and sought for her vp- 
ward against the stream, wherat 
his neighboures, that wente with 
hym maruayled, and sayde he dyd 
nought, he shulde go seke her 
dlownewarde with the streame— 
Naye, quod he, { am sure I shall 
neuer fynne her that waye: For 
she was so waywarde and so con- 
trary to every thynge, while she 
jyuedde, that I kuowe very well 
nowe she is deed, she wyll go 
agaynste the streame, 





Of the emperour Augustus and 
the olde Men. 

As the noble emperour Augustus 
on a time cam in toa bayne, he he- 
helde au old Man that hadde done 
good seruice in the Warres, frotte 
himselfe agaynste a marble pyller 
for lacke of one to helpe to wasshe 
him, th emperour moued with pite 
gaue an annuite to fynde hym a 
seruaunt to wayte vpon him. When 
this was knowen a great sorte of 
olde men drewe them together, 
and stode where as the emperour 
Shulde passe forth by, euery one of 
them rubbynge his owne backe with 
a marble stone—The Emperour 
demaunded why they dyd so? By- 


cause noble emperour, sayd they 
we he not able to kepe seruauntes 
to do it. Why quod the emperour, 
one of you may clawe and frote an 
ethers backe well inough. 

“ Tales and Quicke Answeres.’ 


Of the Poure Man, into whose 
house Theues brake by nyghte.— 
There was a poore man on a tyme, 
the which vnto theues, that brake 
into his house on nyght, he sayde 
on this wyse. Syrs I marvayle, 
that ye thynke to fynde any thyng 
here by nyght, for 1 ensure you I 
can fynd nothing whan it is brode 
day. 

By this tale appereth playnly, 
That pouerte is a welthy mysery. 
From © Tales and Quicke Answeres. 

Of Scipio Nasica and Ennius 
the Poete.—Whan Scipio Nasica 
came on a tyme to speak with En- 
nius the Poete, he asked his mayde 
at the door if he were within, and 
she sayde he was not at home 
But Nasica perceyued, that her 
mayster badde her say so, and that 
he was within: but for that tyme 
dissemblynge the matter, he wente 
his waye. Within a fewe dayes 
after Ennius came to Nasica, and 
knockynge at the dore, asked if he 
were within. Nasica hym selfe 
spake oute aloude, and sayd, he 
was not at home. Than, sayde 
Ennius, What manne, thynke you 
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38 Miscellanea. 


that I knowe not your voyce? 
Whereunto Nasica aunsweredde 
and sayde, What a dishoneste man 
be you; whan I songhte you, I 
beleued your mayde, that sayde ye 
were hot at home, and ye wyll not 
beleue me myn owne selfe. 


ee 


OF HIM THAT HAD HIS GOOSE STOLE, 

A man that had a goose stoole 
from hym went and complayned to 
the Curate, and desyred hym to doso 
moche as helpe that he had his goose 


again. The Curate sayde he would. 
So on Sonday the Curate, as though 
he wolde curse, wente vp in to the 
pulpit and bade euery body syt 
downe; so whan they were set, he 
said: why sit ye nat downe? We 
be set all redy, quod they. Naye, 
(quod the Curate) he that dyd stale 
the goose sitteth nat. Yes that I 
do, quod he, Sayste thou that, 
quod the Curate? I charge the on 
peyne of cursying, to bryng the 
goose home ageyn. 


alien: cma 


MISCELLANEA, 


TO eas a 


HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 


Lady C—— was rallying the 
Turkish Ambassador, concerning 
the Alcoran’s permitting each Mus- 
sulman to have many wives. “’Tis 
true, Madam,” replied the Turk ; 
*‘ and it permits it, that the hus- 
band may, in several, find the va- 
rious accomplishments, which ma- 
ny Englishwomen, like your La- 
dyship, singly possess. 


THE CASTLE OF PALUZZI. 


It was at the Theatre de ’Am- 
bigu, at Paris, that le Chateau de 
Paluzzi was originally produced in 
April last. A Parisian journal, 
after noticing the device of the 
mirror, to shew the murder, and 
the mingled screams of the Coun- 
tess Salviati and the Chevalier 
Merida, says, “ the act terminates 
with the fatal oath over the corpse, 
and the curtain falls in order to al- 
low time for the women to faint. 
If this success continues, as there 
is every reason to believe it will, 
the manager must take care to at 
tach to the theatre an apothecary 
and a physician consummately skil- 
ful in the art of curing spasmodic 
disorders.”’ 


Anecdote 

OF THE EARL OF MARCHMONT. 

Lord Binning, who was sitting 
by his bedside a few hours before 
his death, seeing him smile, asked 
what he was laughing at? He 
answered, “ Iam diverted to think 
what a disappointment the worms 
will meet with, when they come 
to me expecting a good meal, and 
find nothing but bones !’? He was 
84 years of age, and very thin. 


The following Impromptu to a 
Lady who expressed some displea- 
sure at his kissing her hands, was 
made by Dr. Wolcot, alias Peter 
Pindar, 29th July, 1804, and never 
before published :— 


TO PHILLIS. 
Thy rosy fingers [ have prest, 
And really both my lips were blest ; 
Oh! canst thou lovely girl complain ? 
Yet if my kiss, at light as air, 
Be deem’d-so weighty an affair, 
I'll take it off thy hands again. 


A Short Note 
OF FEMALE REQUISITES, 
BY AN OLD BACHELOR, 


Amiable Artless 
Affectionate Agreeable 
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The Fine Arts. 





A ffable Easy Interesting Pleasing 
Accomplished Engaging Industrious Pure 
Beautiful E ven-tempered Tnugentous Peaceable 
Benign Entertaining Just Religious 
Benevolent Faithful Kind Sociable 
Chaste Foud Lively Submissive 
Charming Free Liberal Sprightly 
Candid Faultless Lovely Sensible 
Cheerful Good Modest Tall 
Complacent Graceful Merciful Temperate 
Careful Generous Neat True 
Charitable Governable Noble Unreserved 
Clean Good humoured Obedient Virtuous 
Civil Handsome Open Well-formed 
Constant Humane Obliging Witty 
Dutiful Harmless Pretty Wealthy 
Dignified Healthly Prudent Young 
Elegant Intelligent Polite 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


EXHIBITION oF tHe ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


LIVING, as we do, far from the 
scene of artistical politics; and ig- 
norant as we are of the principles 
on which the hanging of the pic- 
tures at Somerset House is con- 
ducted, we have often, in the sim- 
plicity of our hearts, conceived 
that an arrangement might be made 
of the different works, which would 
be much more agreeable to the 
public, and much more beneficial 
to the professors, than the one now 
adopted. Long established custom 
seems to have made it necessary 
that pictures of every description, 
good, bad, and indifferent, should 
be admitted into this national ex- 
hibition: but this monstrous mass 
of matter, confused and heteroge- 
neous, as it confessedly is, may still 
be capable of some classification ; 
for instance, the new room, now 
called the school of painting, might 
be devoted entirely to pictures of 
a poetic character: and the great 
room as exclusively to portraits: 





the anti-room, and the apartment 
below stairs, would receive the re- 
mainder of the motley assemblage. 
An arrangement of this kind would 
be preguaut with advantages. The 
likeness hunters, who visit the ex- 
hibition merely to see the portraits 
of their friends, would be able to 
go at once to their point, without 
the fear of having their attention 
drawn off by any thing that should 
raise them above the ordinary 
scenes of life; they need not even 
enter the school of painting: this 
room would be left entirely to the 
very small portion of the public 
who can think and feel; and, that 
such might not be interrupted in 
their enjoyment of what is intel- 
lectual in art, it would be well to 
close the door of communication, 
and to enter the new room only 
from the stairs. 

It will be evident, we suppose, 
to most of eur readers, that there 
is a class of pictures addressed 
to the imagination, which, in the 
course of these essays, we have 
been accustomed to call poetical : 
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a composition of lines only may be 
poetical, as well as one of light 
and shadow, or colour. Raphael 
and Michael Angelo were poeti- 
eal; so were Titian and Rem- 
brandt: but, to make ourselves 
still better understood, we will 
confine our observations to the pre- 
sent exhibition: we will suppose 
an arrangement, such as we have 
suggested, to take place, and that 
the room, called the school of paint- 
ing, be appropriated to this parti- 
cular class of pictures. What are 
the works then, in the present 
exhibition, which would be enti- 
tled to the high distinction of a 
place in so select an assemblage ? 
We should begin by excluding 
those of the president. Whatever 
other talents Mr. West may pos- 
sess, no one will venture to assert 
that the gods have made him pee- 
tical. Neither Mr. Northcote’s 
Condemned Rebel, wor Mr. Hart- 
lewe’s Miracle, would find a place 
in this room; nor could we admit 
the pictures of Mr. Westall; they 
are much too fine to have any claim 
to the poetical character. Mr. 
Bird’s Death of Saphira, is equal- 
ly inadmissible; and, above all, 
the abortive attempt by Turner, 
ealled in the catalogue, The Field 
of Waterloo, and his still more 
detestable fox hunting picture, 
which we consider a disgrace to 
his great talents. If there is one 
man in existence whose works pos- 
sess the quality of which we are 
speaking in a higher degree than 
another, it is Turner; but we should 
be very sorry to carry our admira- 
tion of his genius as far as to tole- 
rate his failures, or applaud his 
errors. 

But, lest our readers should be 
alarmed for their friends and fa- 
vourites, and begin to imagine 
that we intend to find nothing 
worthy of this enviable distinction, 
we will proceed to enumerate those 


The Arts. 





works which rank the highest in 
our estimation, and whieh, on our 
present plan, we should wish to 
see drawn together into one point. 
Let Hilton’s picture then stand 
where it is, in the very centre of 
the school of painting; let How- 
ard’s Fairies, and Stothard’s Féte 
Champétre, be placed on the other 
side ; let Fuseli’s scene from Dante 
be there, but not his Deluge ; let 
Turner’s View of Dort, and his 
landscape composition, both find 
a place : Calcott’s View of North 
and South Shields : Wilkie’s Er- 
rand Boy; and, after some little 
hesitation, Collins’s Boys on the 
Sea Shore; and here our cata- 
logue must end, We cannot help 
indulging, as we write in the plea- 
surable feelings that the very idea 
of such an arrangement gives rise 
to, were it adopted, each magi- 
cian, in his place, would have his 
wand over our heads, and work his 
spell upon our minds without in- 
terruption: we would give our- 
selves up entirely to the enchant- 
ment. Fuseli should whirl us into 
the Inferno of Dante, and bring 
us acquainted with “ the world of 
terrible shadows ;” while Turner 
should restore us to all that is de- 
licious in lifeto the calm delights 
of a summer evening, and the vo- 
luptuous feelings of a southern eli- 
mate. We would trip it featly 
beneath the silent moon with Hew- 
ard’s Fairies, and join with Stot- 
hard in the gay dance of young 
men and maidens to the sound of 
the most delightful music ; and we 
would then go out, full of joy and 
gladness, with the satyrs and syl- 
van men of Hilton, to kiss the 
lovely feet of Una, and hail her 
queen of the woods, 

Whether this scheme be altoge- 
ther chimerical, or whether it may 
not in part be adopted another 
year, must depend upon the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Edward Dodwell, Esq. is pre- 
paring for publication, a Classical 
and Topographical Tour in Greece, 
in two quarto volumes, with not 
less than 100 engravings. He also 
intends to publish, Sixty Views of 
Grecian Antiquities, of the size of 
Stuart’s Athens. 


The Bishop of St. David has in 
the press, the Grand Schism, or 
the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland shown to be Sepa- 
ratists from the Church of England. 


The Rev. Charles Moore has two 
volumes of Sermons nearly ready 
to appear. 


Mr, Richard Lawrence is pre- 
paring Forty Etchings from speci- 

mens in the Elgin collection ; to 
be aceompanied with critical re- 
marks on those Grecian relics. 


Sir R. C. Hoare has in the press, 
a supplemental quarto volume to 
the Rev. J.. Eustace’s Classical 
Tour through Italy ; enlarged bya 
Tour round Sicily, &c. 


Mr. Brande is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Manual of Chymistry; 
in which the principal facts will be 
arranged in the order they are dis- 
cussed in his Lectures. 


The Rev. Dr. John Fleming is 
printing, in two octavo volumes, a 
General View of the Structure, 
Functions, 
Animals, with plates and illustra- 
tions. 


Sarah Renou, author of Village 
Conversations, has in the press, 
the Temple of Truth, a poem in 
five cantos, 


The Rev. I. Cobbin will soon 
publish Scripture Parables, in 
Vol. 1. No J. July. 1818. 


and Classification of 


ee 


verse, with explanations and re- 
flections, drawn chiefly from Dr. 
Doddridge’s Exposition. 


Robert Huish, Esq. author of a 
Treatise on Bees, has in the press, 
Verezzi, a romance of former days, 
in four volumes. 


Miss Thurtle will soon publish 
the History of France, from the 
earliest_period to the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. in a duodecimo vo- 


lume. 


Dr. Bostock has in the press, an 
Account of the History and Pre- 
sent Siate of Galvanism. 


Sir T. C. Morgan is printing, in 
an octavo volume, Sketches of the 
Philosophy of Life. 


Dr. Bateman will soon publish, 
a Sketch of the Character of the 
Epidemic Fever prevailing in the 
Metropolis, with some observa- 
tions on the method of treatment. 


Mr. Bagster is printing an edi- 
tion of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with translations into the 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, and German languages; 
to be comprised in a quarto vo- 
lume, uniform with his Polyglott 
Bible. 


An improved edition of Dr. 
Withering’s Systematic Arrange- 
ment of British Plants will soon 
appear. 

Dr. Carey has in the press an 
improved edition of his larger work 
on Latin Prosody and Versifica- 
tien. 


A new edition of Seneca’s Mo- 
rals, in an octavo volume, with a 
portrait, will appear early in July 
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REVIEW OF. NEW MUSIC. 





Fantasia for the Ptano Forte, in 
which are introduced several fa- 
vourite Airs, composed and dedi- 
cated to Miss Matilda Hodges ; 
by C. L. Lithander. 

This composition possesses par- 
ticular merit, replete with indica- 
cations of an exuberant fancy and 
true genius ; but, except it be em- 
ployed as astudy, an accomplished 
performer alone can pretend to ren- 
der it complete justice. A solemn 
and imposing andante maestoso 
forms the Introduction, and this is 
followed by an Allegro, the select 
and determined subject of which 
at once insured our favour. Our 
pleasure, however, was heighten- 
ed, when we saw this subject turn- 
ed and twisted (quite a la Haydn) 
in various protean shapes, with the 
greatest skill and classical feeling. 
After this Allegro, sundry melo- 
dies are successively propounded 
under very select harmonic arrange- 
ments, yet so as to be separated, 
or we should rather say connected 
by intermediate variations and di- 
gressive matter, not directly de- 
rived from these. The themes so 
treated are ‘‘ God save the King,”’ 
“ Robin Adair,”’ “ Tink a Tink,”’ 
“O happy tawny Moor,” ‘‘ a Swe- 
dish dance of singular originality, 
“Ye Banks and Braes.”” All these 
subjects are amalgamated into a sort 
of musical Pot pourri with infinite 
taste, and with no less a degree of 
sterling science, and the whole is 
brought to a conclusion in a mas- 
terly manner. 


The Saxe Weimar Waltz, arranged 
with variations for the Piano Forte 
and Flute Accompaniment, by G. J. 
Juy, M. D. : 


The waltz itself is pretty, and 
the variations do credit to Mr. Jay’s 
talents. The first is tastely devis- 





ed, and No, 2 is particularly inte” 
resting on account of the neat em- 
ployment of crossed hands. 2. No. 
3, an andante in D minor, exhibits 
good style, and some good bases. 
No. 4, a march in F is respectable, 
and supported by a proper flute ac- 
companiment ; and in No. 4, which 
is distinguished by its bustling ac- 
tivity, we observe several attractive 
quick passages ; sometimes appro- 
priate modulations are interwoven 
in pp. 7 and 8; the theme is re- 
sumed, p. 8, under a richer harmo- 
nic colouring, and the termination, 
p. 9, is classically conducted: the 
whole of this publication evinces 
taste, combined with a laudable and 
successful aim to do well, and we 
see no traces of hurried writing, so 


frequent in modern compositions. 


Caroline Hill, Romance and Rondo 
for the, Piano Forte, by C. L. Li- 
thander. 

The Romance, which precedes 
the Rondo, is a smooth attractive 
movement in C, in which key the 
succeeding Allegro is likewise writ- 
ten. In the latter we observe many 
traces of the taste and skill which 
in general distinguish this compo- 
ser. Several clever imitations be- 
tween the bass and treble deserve 
our special notice in this instance, 
and the exhalation of the subject 
under various keys, as well as the 
neat manner in which these ideas 
are linked together, equally claun 
our unqualified approbation. 

Rob Roy Mac Gregor, a musica! 
Drama, as performed with univer- 
sal applause, at the Theatre Roya! 

Covent Garden, composed and com- 
piled from old Scottish airs, by Joh 
Davy. 

With the exception of one or two 
concerted pieces and a portion of 
the overture (which are by Mr 














Davy, and may be termed respect- 
able) this publication consists of a 
variety of favourite Scotch tunes, 
adapted to new words, or given with 
the old Text. “‘ Roy’s Wife of Ald- 
ivalloch,”’ “ Auld Langsyne,” and 
other Scotch melodies, may be sup- 
posed not to have been forgotten in 
this Caledonian compilation, which 
has met with very great success on 
the boards of Covent Garden ; no 
doubt owing to the fascinating sim- 
plicity of some of the Scotch airs, 
The harmonic arrangement of these 
contents appears to us, to be upon 
the whole, satisfactory ; it ts easy 
of execution, without being too 


naked. 


The Soldier’s Return and Rondo for 
the Piano Forte or Harp, by W. Ff. 
Ousdell. 

If the author of this be of an age 
which admits of further expectation, 
we feel warranted by his labour be- 
fore us to promise him decided suc- 
cess as a piano-forte composer. We 
can perceive that he has studied 
good music; his ideas are satisfac- 
tory, frequently select, and some- 
times original; the march is regu- 
lar, and altogether conceived in 
proper style ; its minore in parti- 
cular is far from being common- 
place; the thoughts are impressive, 
and rather of a novel kind, and the 


Mirror of Fashion, 
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modulations towards the close of p. 
2, well managed. The theme of 
the Rondo, however neat, 1s awk- 
wardly supported by ascending paths 
on the bass, especially m those places 
where the fundamental G is quite 
omitted. Its minore, p. 5, is very 
good, and the Rondo in the sixth 
page, equally creditable. 


Hodsoll’s Selection of popular Waltze 
arranged forthe Piano Forte, Harp, 
or Violin. 


The seven waltzes contained in 
this book have afforded us helf an 
hour’s pleasing relaxation. Most 
of them are of a superior stamp, and 
we may add, good music altogether. 
Except a ty pographical error in the 
second bar of the last line, p. 3, 
where the F should have been G, 
aud an awkward beginning in the 
bass of waltz 111, the harmonic ar- 
rangement likewise demands our ap- 
probation ; it is effective yet easy. 
To pupils, therefore, this publica- 
tion may be well recommended, as 
affording a series of short, enter- 
taining, and instructive lessons : the 
marked time and sythmical regu- 
larity in overture tunes, when they 
are good, render them highly proe 
per for occasional practice, as they 
tend greatly to impress on the mind 
a due knowledge of time. 





MIRROR OF FASHION, 
For JULY, 1818. 


We have this month the pleasure 
of presenting to our fair readers, 
two elegant engravings of the new- 
est Parisian fashions, which have 
been expressly obtained for this 
work. Our Correspondent informs 
us, that little change has lately 
taken place in the fashionable world 
at Paris; the walking dress at this 
season of the year generally coysists 


of a satin or silk pelisse, fringed 
with lace or bound with ribboa in 
equidistant rows, as displayed in 
the engraving. ‘The velvet pelisse 
is worn by some of the Elegantes, 
made very full at the shoulders, 
which has by no means a handsome 
appearance. Shawls are very much 
worn, particularly of the C achemire 
kind. The hats sti]l maintain their 
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preposterous size, and the flowers 
are now worn in a bandeau round 
the hat, similar to that which is 
known in England under the ap- 
pellation of the Princess Charlotte 
Wreath. 

The Parisian evening dress con- 
sists of a skirt of sprigged tiffany, 
with a coloured satin body, and 
ribbon of the same colour, let in at 
the wrist, and at the bottom of the 
skirt. Crimson and light blue are 
the prevailing colours. 

Coloured crapes are much worn 
by some of the haut-ton, or a co- 
loured silk body, with a white crape 
petticoat. 

The hair is dressed very high, 
with a profusion of curls, but few 
ornaments are worn on the head. 

Frills are universally worn. 


ENGLISH FASHION. 


The votaries of fashion in this 
country have no reason to boast of 
any particular novelty. The present 
season of the year, added to the ab- 
sence of all the leading families 
from town, on account of the elec- 
tion, have naturally checked the 
spirit of ingenuity ; and it must 
also be taken into consideration, 
that the late royal marriages, which 
in general give an incitement to 
the introduction of some particular 
dress, have in the present instances, 
wholly failed. The duchess of Ol- 
denburgh gave a greater spur to 
fashion in one week, than all the 
royal brides have effected, or will 
effect ; aud the English modistes 
have looked in vain for some strik- 
ing originality in the costume of 
our illustrious foreigners, which 
might help to supply the prevail- 
ing dearth of fashionable novel- 
ties. 































Mirror of Fashion. 


The Leghorn bonnet still main- 
tains its ascendancy ; but we trust 
the time is not far distant, when 
the patriotic spirit of our fair coun- 
trywomen will revive, and a foreign 
manufacture be exploded to make 
room for the display of national 
talent. The use of the Leghorn 
bonnet by the Ladies of a certain 
candidate for St. Alban’s, lately 
lost him his election; whilst the 
Ladies of his more wary and poli- 
tical opponents wore the Dunstable 
manufactory. 

The preposterous branches of 
flowers, which lately disfigured the 
head-dresses of our leading belles, 
have faded away, and the simple 
broad ribbon has been substituted. 

For the carriage nothing is more 
elegant than the equestrian hat of 
white Chinese gauze; the crown 
encircled by several narrow bands 
of white satin, and surmounted by 
a Russian plume of blue and white 
herons feathers, 

The cornettes differ but little 
since last month; they are worn 
with or without flowers, according 
to the time of the day, or the dif- 
ferent style of dress: when worn 
on an evening, the flowers are pro- 
fuse, and the rose is the principal 
flower. For full dress evening par- 
ties, the Peruvian cap of fine net, 
with a plume of white feathers, is 
a truly elegant head-dress; and, 
for the Opera, a most tasteful hat, 
looped up in the front, and made 
of white satin and rich checquered 
gauze in bias; the hat is crowned 
with a very full plume of feathers, 
which is now an indispensable ap- 
pendage to the rout, the concert, 
the evening party of ceremony, and 
the Opera. Feathers were never 
more prevalent than at this time. 



































THE DRAMA. 





Kine’s THEATRE. 

Il Matrimonio Secreto, was 
performed during this month, ‘The 
plot is a plagiarism from our Clan- 
destine Marriage, which is itself 
a plagiarism from the French, 
which is said to have been plun- 
dered from the Spanish. 

Fodor was the married sister ; 
Garcia, whose voice, style, and 
acting, are all efforts, but whose 
face, a most formidable spontaneity 
of nature, throws them all into the 
shade, was the husband. Mori, 
than whom the stage has no more 
undaunted strntter in petticoats, 
was the jealous sister; a woman, 
whom the bills call Signora Gar- 
cia, was the aunt; Ambrogetti, 
the finest comic actor of the fo- 
reign stage, the English Noble- 
man, on whom the Italian scribbler 
inflicts the nomenclature of Count 
Robinson, The music is extremely 
pretty, and suitable to the grace 
and lizbtuess of its composer Cima- 
rosa. It was very well received. 

The usual quarrels have lately 
haunted the King’s Theatre, and 
the noble and the wealthy have 
been indignant at what is termed 
the low state of the performances. 
We are not yet masters of the sub- 
ject, and till we are, can desire to 
give no opinion. But we remem- 
ber the past days of the Opera, 
and will acknowledge, that this 
memory does not tend to make us 
very hostile to the present. We 
can perfectly recollect universal 
complaints before the curtain and 
behind, the audience hissing the 
performance, and the performers 
reprobating the manager—the Ope- 
ra miserable, and the company 
starving. None of those things 
have occurred since the present 
management, 


Drury LANE. 

Mr. Kean seems to be trying 
a series of experiments upon the 
public at this theatre, not caleu- 
lated, we fear, to augment his re- 
putation. Since our last, he has 
played King John, Alexander the 
Great, Silvester Daggerwood, Paul, 
Hamlet, and Young Norval: that 
is, he has ranted, chaunted, mi- 
micked, danced, beheroed, and ‘be- 
farcified it, till, in truth, we forgot 
that he was the great tragic per- 
former, the prop of Drury Lane, 
and began to view him as one of 
those common drudges who are 
forced into all sorts of characters, 
however unsuited to their talents 
(if they have any,) to the no small 
injury of their popular estimation, 
and disadvantage of the pieces in 
which they thus figure. It is 
really a pity to see an actor of 
Mr. Kean’s abilities so grievously 
mistaken or misused, In not one 
of the parts enumerated has he 
overstepped mediocrity, and in 
some of them he has been abso- 
lutely below criticism. His per- 
sonation of King John was almost 
burlesque in costume and in acting ; 
his Alexander outheroded Herod ; 
his imitations were inferior to Sad- 
ler’s Wells: his singing ona level 
with Vauxhall; and his hornpipes 
such as no committee of scicntific 
noblemen at the Thatched House 
could possibly applaud. Non om- 
nia possumus omnes. Mr. Kean 
is a clever person, but he posi- 
tively must suffer other performers 
to do something, were it only for 
the sake of variety, and not con- 
stitute himself the be all, and, as 
matters look, the end all here, at 
Drury. 

Miss Macauley, whose portrait 
ornaments the pyesent Number, 













































































46 i ‘ereign Drama. 


has appeared on the boards of 


Drury Lane, m the characters of drame of provencal murder. 


ady Randolph, Imogine, Lady 
Macbeth, and Queen Constance, 
As the talents of this superior 
actress are of the highest order, 
and as she moves in an orbit entirely 
eriginal, uninfluenced by the course 
of her predeeessors, it is our inten- 
tion, in a subsequent Number, to 
enter into an analysis of the dra- 
matic talent of this actress, who 
may now be considered to have 
established her faine with the pub- 
lic, and who will hereafter move ia 
the same sphere with a Siddons 
and O’ Neill. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

The affair of Fualdes, as the 
French papers, in their bienseance, 
call one of the most horrible mur- 
ders in the history of assassination, 
followed by one of the most dis- 
gusting mockeries in the history 
of justice, has found tts way upon 
our stage, as an afterpiece. The 
Castle of Paluzzi, or the Ex- 
torted Oath, is the title under 
which Madame Manson, and the 
Messieurs, her confederates, figure 
here; and we may give the author 
eredit for having made that a sub- 
ject of some interest, which, to 
all our conjectures, offered nothing 
but undissembled and refractory 
atrocity. The plot is thrown into 
the disguise of an Italian story, 
and in “this masquerade Madame 
Manson is displayed as the Coun- 
tess Salviati, M. Jaussion is the 
Count; the more nameless culprits 
have their share, and some ing eni- 
ous scenery, and a tolerable dance, 


make up the charm of the melo- 
A few 
of the situations are striking : Zer- 
liia, (Miss Foote) attending en 
the Countess, is important to the 
future discovery of the crime; but 
as the oath of secresy is extorted 
in an apartment off the stage, she 
cannot be an eye-witnes of its pro- 
cess, without more danger than 
was to be hazarded by a French 
waiting-maid. Fortunately there 
is a large mirror exactly opposite 
to the apartment; she draws up 
the curtain, and the detail becomes 
at once visible to the actress and 
the audience. Salviati, who is 
present at the trial, discovers him- 
self by his tremors, seizes the dag- 
ger which brought conviction upon 
him, and dies by his own hand, 
Mrs. Faucit has nothing to do but 
rave, and this she did very well. 
Miss Foote was a very tripping 
femme de chambre, and Macready 
a vigorous villain. ‘Terry’s chief 
difficulty lay in the common-plaee 
which he was forced to talk, and 
his chief indulgence seemed to be 
in sparing it to the ears of his au- 
dience, by slurring it over as ra- 
pidly as possible. This work 
comes from the reputed pen of a 
son of the late manager of Drury 
Lane, but with all our willingness 
to encourage what we hope to 
think the promising talent of a re- 
spectable and unlucky man’s son, 
we may as well desire to see some 
more decided proof before we praise. 
The fact is, that Mr. Raymond 
has, in the present instance, the 
merit of a translator, and no more. 


a ———_— 


FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE DES VARIETES. 
Chactus et Atala, 

The Tliad, the Aineid, and the 

Henriade, have all been travestied ; 


and yet the humorous traits of 
ridicule in no way diminish the 
admiration inspired by these ex- 
quisite productions, M, Chateau- 








briant’s Genie du Christianisme 
had therefore nothing to fear from 
the attacks of parody. Did not 
the young and impassioned Werther 
lately experience the same insult ° 
The authors of Chactas and Atala 
have framed their too burlesque 
imitation in the following manner. 

M. de la Tour, a merchant, the 
father of the interesting Virginia, 
whose virtues have been so charm- 
ingly described by Bernardin, re- 
sides with his daughter on one of 
the French colonies. He promised 
to engage a clerk, Paul, the com- 
panion of his daughter’s childhood ; 
hut he changes his determination, 
and writes to France for a young 
man named Solomon Bernard, 
whose head has been turned by 
reading Atala, Reuée, &e. He 
styles himself Chactas, discourses 
in a sort of poetic prose, and every 
moment apostrophizes the clouds, 
trees, and birds. He assumes the 
dress of a savage, with which he 
had provided himself before his de- 
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parture from Paris, and wanders 
about the forests as though he had 
made his escape from Bedlam. A 
physician, named Jonothan, natu- 
rally enough declares the young 
man to be mad, aud conveys him 
to his own house, in order to place 
him under close confinement. 

A new Atala comes to deliver 
the new Chactas. Rosala, a ridt- 
culous old maid, sister to the Dec- 
tor, falls violently in love with 
the Parisian savage, who, on the 
other hand, takes her to be the 
Vierge des Amours. She of 
course is highly flattered by the 
mistake: Rosala liberates the Doc- 
tor’s prisoner, and elopes with him. 

In the third act they are accost- 
ed by a begyar, doubtless intended 
as a parody on Father Aubry. A 
storm ensues—but the most violent 
storm was in the audience part of 
the theatre. ‘The remainder of 
the piece was totally inaudible, and 
the curtain dropped amidst loud 
hisses. 


(ARR ar 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, &c. 





BIRTHS.—Or Sons. — The 
iadies of J. Hume, esq. in York- 
place, Portman-square ;—of J, Ben- 
nett, esq. of Parliament-street ;— 
of G. R. Dawson, esq. M, P.;— 
of Wilbraham Egerton, esq. M. P. 
at Tatton Park, Cheshire, 

Or DaueuTers: Lady Harriet 
Drummond, iu Paris ;—Lady Ame- 
lia Sophia Drummond, in Great 
George-street ;—the ladies of J. 
Mansfield, esq. of Wimpole-street ; 
—of Long Wellesley, esq. at Wan- 
stead-house; of F. Lascelles, esq. 
(her twelfth child).—On the 2d 
inst. at Dalry, in Galloway, the 
wife of Mr. Robert Ferguson, of 
four children, one boy and three 
girls, but they did not live above 
an hour or two. 


MARRIED.— At St. George’s, 
H. Beauchamp Seymour, esq. third 
son of the late Lord H. Seymour, 
to Elizabeth Mallet, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, 
—QOn ‘Tuesday evening, at six 
o’clock, at their residence, in St. 
James’s Palace, by license, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury performa- 
ing the ceremony, the Duke of 
Leinster to Lady Charlotte Stan- 
hope, the youngest daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of Harrington: 
the bride was given away by the 
Prince Regent: about half past 
eight the newly married pair left 
town for the seat of the Earl and 
Countess of Harrington, at Sun- 
ning-hill, to remain there a few 
days —Mr. Edward Wright, of 
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Boston, to Ann Cook, of Grimsby : 
the bridegroom is a freeman of 
Boston; and, acco ding to the 
charter of Grimsby, the bride con- 
fers on her husband the freedom of 
the latter borough.—At Gretna 
Green, and re-married at St. 
James’s, J. Geo. Green, esq. of 
Kilvrough Castle, Glamorganshire, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth ,elder daugh- 
ter of Wm. J. Albert, Esq. of Lon- 
don, and niece to Sir M. Lopes, of 
Muriston-house, Devon.-—A_ few 
days since, at River, Mr. J. Lord, 
aged 81, to Mrs. Taylor, aged 70. 








Horticulturist’s' Calendar. 















The person who. gave the damsel 
away was aged 82, and of the bride- 
maids, one was aged 91, the other 
92. 

DIED.—At Isleworth, aged 87, 
Lady Twysden, relict of the late 
Sir W. Twysden, of Royden Hall, 
Kent.—At Rome, aged 46, George 
Montague, sixth Earl of Sandwich: 
his Lordship married in July 1804, 
Lady Louisa Lowry Corry, only 
child of the late Earl of Belmore, 
by whom he has left one son, now 
Rarl of Sandwich, and two daugh- 
ters, infants. 


(ETI , 


HORTICULTURIST’S CALENDAR, Juty, 1818. 


FLOWER GARDEN, 

The flower garden and pleasure 
ground having been furnished in 
the preceding months with the re- 
quisite articles, tlie principal work 
now consists chiefly in keeping all 
the different-compartments in pro- 
per order, in the neatest manner, 
and to give any necessary regu- 
lation to the flowers, plants, shrubs, 
&c. Annual flowers having been 
all principally sowed, planted, and 
removed to the places where they 
are to flower, now only require 
occasional waterings, especrally 
those in pots. 

FRUIT GARDEN. 

At this season, the most diligent 
attention is necessary in the ope- 
ration of summer pruning, and 
nailing wall and espalier trees. 
Summer pruning was commenced 
in May or June, and the improper 
and superfluous shoots displaced, 
will not be so considerable at this 
time; the principal business re- 
quired, is to fasten in the retained 
regular shoots to the walls, &c. 
according as they advance in 
growth, and to cut out useless 
after shoots. But where summer 
pruning is omitted tll this time, 
sreat confusion must consequently 
occur in the shoots of the year, and 


should now be regulated with the 
utmost attention, and completed 
early in the month. 


GREEN HOUSE. 


Any green-house exotics of ten- 
der succulent plants, still remain- 
ing in the house, remove into the 
open air; or if continued longer in 
the green-house, have the full air 
admitted day and night. Water 
will be necessary every day or two 
in dry weather. 

HOT ROUSE. 


The hot-house plants are prin- 
cipally to remain in this preserva- 
tory, and the’ bark-bed heat con- 
tinued, especially in the pinery, 
but no fires ; they will now require 
a large admission of fresh air, and 
frequent waterings, 


WORK IN THE NURSERY. 


The nursery business in this 
month comprises the continuation 
of several weeks of the two former, 
May, and June, consisting of hoe- 
ing, weeding, watering, aud some 
occasional shading, propagating by 
budding, layers, cuttings, some 
transplanting and picking out ; 
with occasional works of pruning, 
training, &e. 





ROBINS AND CO. PRINTERS, IVY-LANE, 
LONDON. 
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